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Over  tbe  fence  went  the  abductors  as  the  pursuers  glided  up.  “Come  on!”  jeered  Jimpson  at  Man 
ley,  the  Biff  Twins  and  the  Trouble  Trio.  ‘‘Six  bullets  for  six  boys — come  and  get  ’em!” 
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Frank  Manley’s  Snow-Shoe  Squad; 

OR, 

A  WEEK  OF  ROUSING  LIFE  IN  THE  OPEN. 


By  “  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR  ” 


CHAPTER  I. 

“INDIANS,”  ALL  OF  THEM  ! 

“It’s  due  in  another  minute!” 

“Listen!” 

“I  hope  it  blows.” 

“Shut  up!” 

“How  can  we  hear,  with  everybody  talking?” 

“Then  keep  quiet  yourself!” 

“Hush!” 

Thirty  or  more  boys  now  listened  with  strained  atten¬ 
tion.  To  what? 

To  the  big,  solemn  old  whistle  on  the  mill  that  now 
boomed  out,  yet  came  to  them  faintly  over  the  roar  of  the 
wind  and  the  storm. 

“Hurrah !” 

The  cheer  went  up  in  a  frenzy  of  joy. 

“No  school  to-day!” 

“Ain’t  it  great?”  demanded  a  dozen  voices  at  once. 

Then  came  the  overjoyed  appeal : 

“Bring  out  the  snow-shoes !” 

For  Woodstock  was  in  the  throes  of  an  old-fashioned 

*mow  storm. 

Erer  since  late  the  night  before  the  snow  had  been  com¬ 
ing  down  M  few  of  the  boys  had  ever  seen  it  come  before. 


/ 

Now,  at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  there  were  nearly 
four  feet  on  a  level  of  the  frozen  whiteness. 

And  still  the  storm  swirled  and  fell. 

It  was  impossible  to  see  anything  distinctly  for  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  ahead. 

“It’ll  be  twice  as  deep  before  night,”  Joe  Prescott  de¬ 
clared,  hopefully. 

“The  more  snow,  the  better,”  laughed  Frank  Manley. 

“The  town  will  be  closed  up  tighter  than  a  drum,” 
chuckled  Hal  Spofford.  “The  trains  have  stopped  run¬ 
ning  already,  and  the  telegraph  wires  are  down.” 

“There’ll  be  no  getting  about  for  other  folks,”  declared 
Bob  Everett,  soberly. 

“We’re  the  people  now,”  uttered  Frank  Manley,  captain 
of  the  Woodstock  Junior  Athletic  Club,  his  eyes  twinkling. 
“We’ve  got  the  only  snow-shoes  in  town.” 

“In  the  county,  most  likely,”  retorted  Joe.  “Nobody 
believed  such  an  old  howler  of  a  storm  was  due.  I  wonder 
if  the  Bradford  bo^s  got  their  snow-shoes  through  before 
the  storm  began.” 

“Telephone,  and  find  out,”  proposed  Lon  Humphrey. 

“Can’t,”  smiled  Manley.  “Even  the  telephone  wires  are 
down.” 

“Well,  there’s  no  school,  anyway.” 

That  was  one  of  the  farces  of  school  life.  Though  the 
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local  authorities  believed  the  weather  too  severe  for  the 
holding  of  school,  every  one  of  these  sturdy  boys  had  been 
able  to  get  to  the  gymnasium  by  eight  o'clock  that  morning. 

“I  guess  the  snow-shoes  are  due,”  laughed  Frank,  taking 
a  ring  of  keys  from  a  pocket.  “Come  on,  fellows.” 

With  a  whoop  and  a  roar,  the  more  than  thirty  boys 
piled  after  their  leader. 

Crossing  the  gym  floor,  Manley  unlocked  the  door  of  the 
store-room. 

“Now,  don't  act  like  thieves  in  a  chicken  coop,”  shouted 
Manley.  “Take  your  time,  and  make  sure  that  you  get 
shoes  of  the  right  size.” 

There  were  the  snow-shoes,  more  than  forty  pairs  of 
them,  stacked  up  in  three  piles — of  three-foot,  three-and-a- 
half-foot  and  four-foot  shoes. 

“Remember  your  size,  fellows.  Don’t  get  shoes  that  are 
too  big  or  too  small.  If  you  do,  you'll  have  trouble.” 

Manley,  himself,  had  selected  a  four-foot  pair. 

Jackets  Winston,  the  youngest  and  smallest  member  of 
the  club,  and  Wallie  Egbert,  an  even  younger  and  smaller 
boy,  whose  father  had  paid  to  have  his  son  trained  with 
the  club,  took  three-foot  shoes. 

Then  out  into  the  gym  they  piled,  eager  to  get  the  new 
toys  on. 

For  most  of  the  boys  it  was  to  be  their  first  experience  on 
snow-shoes. 

“Watch  and  see  just  how  I  lash  mine  on,”  called  Frank, 
fitting  his  foot  to  one  snow-shoe  and  adjusting  the  deer¬ 
skin  lashings. 

Then  he  made  the  other  snow-shoe  fast  with  great  delib¬ 
eration,  in  order  that  all  might  witness  the  proper  way  of 
adjusting  snow-shoes. 

“Now,  some  more  of  you  get  them  on,”  called  Frank. 

He  moved  around,  clumsily,  flip-flapping  across  the  ce¬ 
ment  floor  of  the  gym  and  noting  how  each  boy  got  along 
with  his  undertaking. 

“Don’t  everybody  get  on  snow-shoes  at  once,  either,”  or¬ 
dered  Manley.  “Some  of  you  will  do  well  to  wait  and 
watch  the  blunders  of  the  others.  Now,  come  outdoors, 
those  of  you  who  are  ready.  The  rest  of  you  come  along 
and  watch  the  fun — for  there’s  going  to  be  plenty.” 

Manley  flip-flapped  across  the  floor,  followed  by  Ilal  and 
Joe,  who,  also,  had  been  on  snow-shoes  before. 

Down  the  steps  they  went,  but  they  did  not  have  to  go. 
far,  for  the  snow  came  up  some  four  feet  of  the  way  to  meet 
them. 

Out  upon  the  snow  stepped  Frank,  and  took  a  rapid,  easy 
trip  away^from  the  building. 

Making  a  wide  sweep,  he  came  back  again. 

“Huh  !”  grunted  Dick  Gaylord.  “That’s  easy  !” 

“Try  it,”  advised  Frank,  calmly.  . 

Dick  made  a  rushing  start.  Two  steps  he  made,  and 

then - 

Twist!  flop!  It  was  a  fine  somersault  that  Dick  turned, 
and  now  he  was  sticking,  head-first,  in  a  drift,  kicking 
wildly  at  the  nir  with  his  snow-shoes. 

A  whoop  of  joy  went  up  from  the  onlookers.  It  was  a 
ouestion  whether  Dick  could  hear  the  yell  very  plainly,  for 


his  head  was  buried  more  than  a  foot  under  the  surface  tifl 
the  snow; 

“Lot  that  be  a  lesson  to  yon  all,  ’  said  Manley,  gravely, 
“It  will  happen  to  any  fellow  who  gets  careless  on  snow- 
shoes.” 

At  a  sign,  Hal  and  Joe  moved  forward  with  him.  Be¬ 
tween  them  they  got  Dick  out  of  the  drift  and  standing 
again  on  his  shoes. 

“How  on  earth  did  it  happen?”  he  demanded,  a  question 
that  was  met  by  a  deafening  chorus  of  jeers. 

“There’s  one  little  thing  that’s  nine-tenths  of  the  secret 
of'  getting  along  on  snow-shoes,’’  shouted  Manley,  as  soon 
as  he  could  make  himself  heard.  “You  all  notice  the  little 
peak  that  the  shoes  run  to  at  the  hind  end.  Yon  will  also 
understand  that  everyone,  almost,  walks  toeing  out.  On 
snow-shoes  you  must  toe  in  all  the  time.  If  you  toe  out, 
the  two  peaks  at  the  back  clash  and  throw  you  every  time. 
Remember  that — to  toe  in  always,  and  every  step  of  the 
way.  For  the  fellow  who  toes  out  will  throw  himself  head¬ 
first  into  the  snow,  and  he  can't  get  out.  Neither  can  he 
reach  his  shoes  to  set  his  feet  free  of  them.  The  fellow 
who  toes  out  and  pitches  head-first  into  the  snow,  if  he 
happens  to  be  alone,  can  die  there  before  help  comes  to 
him.  So  remember  what  I’ve  said.” 

More  of  the  youngsters  now  took  a  try  at  snow-shoeing. 

All  of  them  found  it  necessary  to  go  at  it  gingerly,  mov¬ 
ing  slowly  and  always  remembering  to  toe  in. 

Jackets  was  the  first  to  forget.  In  an  absent-minded 
moment  he  let  his  toes  turn  outward. 

Flop !  Little  Winston  was  standing  on  his  head  in  the 
snow,  kicking  vainly. 

“Another  object  lesson,”  called  Manley. 

Again  Hal  and  Joe  moved  swiftly  forward  with  him. 

Flop  !  Used  to  snow-shoes  though  he  was,  Joe  had  let  his 
feet  turn  outward. 

1  he  peaks  behind  on  his  shoes  interfered,  and  Prescott 
seemed  trying  to  outdo  Jackets. 

Amid  roars  of  laughter  Frank  and  Hal  got  both  out  of 
their  trouble. 

“Now,  let  everybody  come  out  and  try  it,”  called  Frank. 
“You  can  learn  by  your  mistakes.” 

Foi  the  next  half-hour  there  was  wild  merriment.  Laugh- 
01  i  u led  the  day,  for  the  mistakes  of  the  beginners  fur¬ 
nished  abundant  food  for  merriment. 

Lut  after  a  while  tire  boys  began  to  get  the  hang  of  the 

ihing  bettei.  they  could  move  about  in  clumsy  fashion, 

keeping  on  top  of  the  deep  snow  as  a  swimmer  breasts  the’ 
water. 

h  et  few  of  them  could  get  up  any  speed.  The  rest  looked 
enviously  at  the  captain  and  two  lieutenants  of  the  club, 
who  glided  about  easily  and  swiftly. 

“Xmv,  for  the  next  wrinkle,”  called  Manley,  finally. 

‘•  r>on  t  raise  your  feet  high  and  try  to  run  on  your  slices. 

I,at  tires  you  out,  and  you  don't  pot  up  any  .peed,  cither, 
•lust  raise  your  shoo  enoujh  so  that  you  can’alin  it  forward 

oyer  the  snow.  That's  when  the  snow  is  soft,  as  it  ,,  now. 
Dn  a  barn  crust 

1  movement.” 


}(*u  go  with  almost  a  regular,  skating 
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"  Do*  faut  idiould  a  fellow  go  on  this  soft  snow  ?”  asked 

Bob  i^rerott. 

“  Four  or  ire  miles  an  hour.” 

“And  on  a  hard  crust — skating?” 

“Ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour.” 

“Whew !” 

ou'll  see,  if  we  have  a  big  freeze  later  in  the  week.” 

“  Ten  miles  an  hour?”  quivered  Dick  Foster,  chief  of  the 
Trouble  iTrio.  “Jupiter!  It  c-an?t  freeze  too  soon!” 
Snow-shoeing  had  already  caught  the  Woodstock  boys. 

It  was  a  grand  old  Indian  sport,  but  these  youngsters 
were  Indians — all  of  them ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

SHOD  FOR  TROUBLE. 

“Now  for  a  run !” 

That  was  the  burden  of  the  talk. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  youngsters  had  learned  how  to  carry 
themselves  decently  on  snow-shoes. 

True,  none  of  them  had  developed  much  speed,  as  yet, 
but  most  of  them  had  learned  how  to  get  about  comfortably 
and  safely. 

“So  you’ve  got  to  have  a  run,  have  you?”  laughed  Prank. 
“Well,  see  here,  we  don’t  want  to  go  off  in  one  big  pack. 
It’ll  be  slow  and  stupid  work  if  we  do.  Divide  into  five 
or  six  packs,  but  don’t  let  any  fellow  go  alone,  for  he  might 
dive  head-down  in  the  snow  and  die  there.  Now,  then,  go 
where  you  please.” 

Within  five  minutes  the  gymnasium  was  deserted,  save 
for  the  captain  and  his  two  lieutenants. 

“I’m  going  to  see  if  the  telephone  wire  is  up  to  the 
Dunstan  house,”  announced  Frank. 

It  was,  fortunately.  In  a  moment  Manley  had  Mr.  John 
Dunstan  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

“How’s  the  snow  up  your  way,  sir?”  asked  Frank. 

“Fearful,  my  boy.” 

“Have  you  gotten  your  mail  this  morning?” 

“Can’t  even  think  of  it.  A  horse  can’t  get  through  the 
snow  this  way.  One  of  my  men  tried  to  get  through  on 
foot,  but  he  had  to  give  it  up  by  the  time  that  he  reached 
the  road.”  f 

“Then  you  can’t  get  your  mail?” 

“Not  to-day.” 

“Will  you  authorize  me  to  get  it  and  bring  it  up?” 

“How  on  earth  can  you  get  up  here,  Manley?” 

“Easier  than  by  walking — on  snow-shoes.” 

“What!  You’ve  got  such  things?” 

“Every  fellow  in  the  club  has,  and  I’m  bringing  up  a 
pair  for  Miss  Kitty.  May  1  bring  you  a  pair,  sir?” 

“Xo-o-o-o,  I  guess  not.  I’m  rather  too  old  for  such 

business.” 

“You’ll  have  your  mail  inside  of  half  an  hour,  sir.” 

“Thank  goodness !” 


“\\  by  didn’t  you  say  that  I  was  bringing  up  a  pair  for 
Grace?”  demanded  Hal,  with  an  injured  air. 

“Thought  you'll  rather  surprise  Miss  Scott,”  smiled 
Frank. 

“Well,  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,”  laughed  Hal.  “She'll 
forgive  me,  anyway,  when  she  sees  her  snow-shoes.  But  I've 
got  to  go  home,  first.  See  here.  I'll  take  both  pairs,  for 
you'll  have  enough  to  do  in  carrying  the  sack  of  Dunstan 
mail.  I'll  meet  you  up  there,  Frank.” 

“Not  afraid  of  falling  head-first  in  the  snow,  if  you  go 
alone?”  challenged  Manley, 

Hal  made  a  face. 

“I'm  about  as  old  on  snow-shoes  as  you  are,  Mr.  Vain.” 

Fastening  on  his  snow-shoes,  Manley  moved  easily  and 
jauntily  away. 

He  passed  through  all  hut  deserted  streets. 

Here  and  there  a  solitary  citizen — generally  a  boy,  though 
— could  be  seen  floundering  along  through  the  deep  snow, 
or  trying  to  roll  over  it. 

But  Woodstock,  in  general,  was  within  doors  that  day. 
No  horses  were  abroad.  The  snow-ploughs  had  not  been 
sent  out  yet. 

Up  in  Main  Street  Frank  found  his  store  locked  tight. 
His  head  clerk,  Tom  Greenheart,  had  been  unable  to  get 
into  town.  Frank  could  have  opened  the  store  himself,  but 
he  knew  that  no  customers  would  be  aloug. 

The  postoffice  he  found  open,  though  only  the  postmas¬ 
ter  was  there. 

One  mail  train  had  gotten  through  before  daylight,  but 
now  was  stalled  a  few  miles  past  Woodstock. 

There  was  a  heavy  Dunstan  mail.  The  postmaster 
dropped  the  letters  and  papers  in  a.  sack,  which  he  handed 
to  Frank. 

“You  Up 'and  At  ’Em  Boys  are  the  only  people  who’ll 
get  out  and  about  to-day,”  grunted  the  postmaster. 

“We  pride  ourselves  on  being  out  in  all  weather,”  smiled 
Frank,  as  he  flip-flapped  across  the  floor. 

Once  out  in  the  snow  again,  he  moved  along  easily, 
breathing  , in  the  pure,  cold  air. 

Out  of  town,  and  out  along  the  road  up  over  the  hill. 

The  old  and  well-remembered  road  that  Manley  had  been 
traveling  for  so  manv  months — ever  since  he  and  Kitty 
Dunstan  had  become  sweethearts — had  a  queer  look  this 
morning. 

Fences  and  walls  were  snowed  under. 

There  was  not  a  track  in  the  snow,  at  first. 

But  after  a  while  Frank  came  upon  what  was  left  of  one. 

It  became  plainer  as  he  progressed,  though  the  swirling 
snow  was  fast  covering  it  up. 

“He  must  have  gone  right  on  up  over  the  hill  1o  F«r- 
berville,  or  tried  to,”  muttered  Frank,  as  he  studied  t!v». 
trail.  “Of  course,  I  know  that  none  of  Dun  stall’s  men  have 
been  traveling  the  road  this  morning.  Gracious!  r  hour: 
the  poor,  reckless  fellow  doesn’t  perish  ou  the  way.  Alder 
stopping  at  Dunstan’s  I  shall  have  to  follow  bis  trad,  n;vl 
see  if  some  poor  fellow  is  in  sad  need  of  help !” 

Yet  Frank  received  a  slight  start  of  surprise  when, 

\ 
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roue  hi  ii;  if  1  v:stun  gate,  he  saw  that  the  trail  led  straight 
in. 

“Oli,  the  poor  fellow  felt  he  couldn't  go  any  further,  so 
he  turned  in  to  ask  for  shelter,”  muttered  Frank.  “Well, 
ho  went  to  the  right  house  for  hospitality.” 

As  Frank  himself  turned  in  at  the  gate  he  could  see 
tho  great  house  only  mistily  through  the  eddying  and 
whirling  storm. 

As  he  got  nearer  to  the  house,  however,  he  saw  a  man, 
enveloped  in  great  coat,  cap  and  worsted  tippet,  standing 
on  the  porch. 

And  there  with  him,  in  house  garments  only,  stood  J ohn 
Dunstan,  regarding  the  stranger  with  a  frown. 

The  sound  of  an  angry  voice  reached  Manley  as  he  glided 
nearer. 

John  Dunstan,  looking  over  the  stranger’s  shoulder,  saw 
Frank  silently  approaching,  but  gave  no  sign. 

“John  Dunstan,”  roared  the  man,  angrily,  “why  don’t 
you  act  like  a  man  ?” 

“We've  already  discussed  this  matter,”  retorted  Mr.  Dun¬ 
stan.  “There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  do  anything  for 
vou.”  t  ' 

“  You  ruin  me,  and  then  say  you  can  do  nothing  for  me  ?” 

“I  did  not  ruin  you,  and  you  know  it  very  well.  You 
and  I  went  into  a  speculation,  on  opposite  sides.  My  side 
won,  and  yours  didn’t — that’s  all.  I  might  have  lost,  in¬ 
stead  of  you.  Neither  one  of  us  was  under  any  compulsion 
to  go  into  the  speculation.” 

“And  that’s  the  only  answer  you’ll  give  me,  John  Dun¬ 
stan  ?” 

“The  only  one — as  I’we  told  you  before.” 

“Then,  Dunstan,”  roared  the  man,  with  the  passion  of 
a  tiger,  “I'll  get  even  with  you.  I’ll  pay  you  back  in  dirt. 
I’ll  wring  your  heart,  and  wreck  your  life.” 

Mr.  Dunstan  made  a  contemptuous  gesture. 

“  Curse  you  and  your  smug  face !  I’ll  begin  by  taking 
some  satisfaction  out  of  3^011  now !” 

The  fellow  raised  a  heavy  cudgel  that  he  carried — raised 
it  so  quickly  that  he  had  a  fair  chance  of  braining  Mr. 
Dunstan,  who  stood  within  arm’s  length. 

But  Manley,  who  had  glided  forward  slowly  and  stealth¬ 
ily,  now  came  with  a  sweep  up  to  the  edge  of  the  verandah. 

Biff !  Manley’s  right  fist  shot  out,  catching  the  stranger 
in  the  neck  from  behind,  and  sending  him  sprawling  in 
the  deep  snow. 

“Good  work,  Manley !”  declared  Mr.  Dunstan,  coolly.  “I 
saw  you  coming,  and  knew  things  would  be  all  right.” 

Now,  floundering  a  bit  unsteadily,  the  stranger,  a  man  of 
about  forty  years  of  age,  got  out  of  the  snow  upon  the  ver¬ 
andah. 

“So  your  name  is  Manley,  is  it?”  he  growled. 

“It  has  been,  all  my  life,”  Frank  retorted,  mockingly. 

“Manley!  I  won’t  forget  the  name.  I've  got  a  long 
score  to  settle  with  John  Dunstan,  and  another  score  to 
settle  with  you.” 

“Will  you  settle  them  both  at  the  same  time?”  Frank 
inquired,  with  mock  politeness. 

“  I'll  settle  yours  when  I  please,”  growled  the  man. 


_jt . . .  •  •  •  -  —  . 

“  You  may  have  to  settle  with  me  sooner  than  you  like,” 
hinted  Manley,  coolly.  “Whoever  strikes  Mr.  Dunstan 
might  better  strike  me  in  the  first  place.” 

“I’ll  get  you  both,  all  right,”  snarled  the  man. 

He  was  not  a  poor  man,  by  appearance,  nor  did  he  look 
highly  prosperous,  either,  this  blustering  fellow. 

His  clothing  looked  as  if  he  made  it  last  a  long  time. 
Yet  it  was  warm,  whole,  and  of  good  quality.  One  could 
guess,  from  his  general  air,  that  he  was  halA-miser — a 
“money-shark,”  very  likely. 

“Come  inside,  Frank,”  asked  Mr.  Dunstan.  “It’s  fear¬ 
fully  cold  out  here.” 

Frank,  having  unfastened  his  snow-shoes,  was  about  to 
follow  his  host  inside,  when  the  stranger  sneered: 

“You’re  going  to  leave  me  out  in  the  storm  to  perish,  I 
suppose?” 

“Well,  that  wouldn’t  be  exactly  kind,  Eastman,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Dunstan,  turning  and  coming  back.  “You’re 
not  the  kind  of  person  I’d  have  in  my  house.  But  I’ll  tell 
you  what  you  can  do.  YYu  can  go  out  to  the  stable  office. 
There’s  a  stove  there,  and  you’re  welcome  to  stay  until  the 
traveling  improves.  I’ll  have  meals  sent  out  to  j-ou.” 

“Oh,  you’re  kind,”  jeered  the  man  addressed  as  East¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Dunstan  snorted  impatiently. 

“I’ve  offered  you  protection  from  the  storm,”  he  retorted. 
“If  you  want  it,  you’re  welcome  to  it.  If  you  don’t  want  it, 
go  to — J ericho  !” 

With  that  John  Dunstan  stepped  inside,  holding  the  door 
open  for  Manley  to  follow  with  the  mail-sack. 

“  It  was  mighty  kind  of  you  to  think  of  us,  and  the  mail, 
this  morning,”  Mr.  Dunstan  declared,  gratefully. 

“I  hope  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  it  would  have  been 
like  me  to  fail  }rou,”  smiled  Frank. 

“No,  I  don’t.” 

“  Oh !  By  the  wa\r,  Mr.  Dunstan,  if  3*011  don't  mind,  I’ll 
step  out  and  bring  the  snow-shoes  inside.” 

“By  all  means,  Manley.  We  should  have  thought  of 
that.” 

Opening  the  door,  Frank  stepped  quickly  out. 

As  he  did  so,  he  gave  a  gasp  of  disgusted  amazement  and 
wrath. 

Just  on  the  point  of  vanishing  out  of  sight  behind  the 
tremulous  curtain  of  falling,  swirling  snow,  was  Eastman 
on  Frank’s  snow-shoes. 

Even  as  our  hero  looked  in  that  first  indignant  glare, 
Eastman  passed  out  of  sight— traveling  with  the  ease  and 
speed  of  a  veteran  snow-shoer ! 

I  rank  s  snort  of  wrath  brought  Mr.  Dunstan  to  the  door. 
A  few  words  sufficed  to  explain. 

“He  travels  like  an  Indian,  too!”  gasped  Frank.  “No 
catching  him  I” 

A  look  of  annoyance,  half  dread,  came  into  Mr.  Dun- 
stan's  eyes. 

“  Eastman  can  do  a  good  deal  of  harm,  with  his  ease  in 
getting  around  to-day.  He's  the  kind  of  a  man  to  make 
the  most  of  his  opportunities  ln 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TRAPPED  BY  AX  INDIAN  TRICK. 

“If  it  wasn't  so  serious,”  grimaced  Frank,  “I  could  laugh 
at  the  stupidity  of  leaving  the  shoes  outside.  But  who 
would  have  expected  to  find  Eastman  such  an  expert  snow- 
shoer?” 

“He  was  born  in  Canada,  I  believe,”  said  Mr.  Dunstan, 
dryly. 

“You  must  think  me  a  dolt,  sir.” 

“You  were  no  more  stupid  than  I,”  replied  Mr.  Dun¬ 
stan.  “In  fact,  it  was  I  who  should  have  remembered 
Eastman's  Canadian  bringing  up.  Where  he  came  from, 
probably,  everyone  goes  about  on  snow-shoes  in  the  winter.” 

“Well,  Fm  stuck  here  until  Hal  shows  up,”  Frank  de¬ 
clared. 

“Oh,  is  he  coming?” 

“Yes;  but  he  went  home  first,  and  there’s  no  telling  when 
old  Hal  will  be  here.” 

“Come  into  the  drawing-room,  and  we  can  watch  for 
him  from  the  windows,”  suggested  Mr.  Dunstan,  opening 
the  door. 

He  rang,  and,  to  the  servant  who  answered,  said : 

“Tell  Miss  Dunstan  that  Mr.  Manley  is  here.” 

A  minute  later  Kitty  came  into  the  room. 

“Here,  on  such  a  day?”  she  cried. 

“Yes;  and  may  have  to  stay  for  some  time,”  Frank 
smiled. 

“Oh,  that’s  not  the  worst  luck  in  the  world,  is  it?”  cried 
Kitty,  teasingly. 

“But  just  now  your  father  and  I  are  wondering  why  we 
never  learned  to  swear.” 

Between  them  they  made  Kitty  understand  something  of 
the  situation. 

“I  don’t  understand  how  Eastman  ever  got  up  here,”  ob¬ 
served  Frank.  “I  doubt  if  I  could  wallow  through  those 
fearful  drifts.” 

“  I  hope  I  can  learn  to  use  my  snow-shoes  well  enough  to 
get  out  to-day,”  cried  Kitty,  eagerly.  “When  all  the  town 
is  tied  up  in  this  fashion  it  would  be  fun  to  go  over  and 
drop  in  on  Fannie  Jackson  for  a  call.” 

“She  may  get  here  first,”  smiled  Frank.  “Joe  started 
for  her  house  with  a  small  pair  of  shoes  and  a  stern  deter¬ 
mination  to  teach  her.  Probably  Miss  Fannie  is  out  now, 
taking  her  first  lesson.  Where  can  that  usually  swift  Hal 
be  to-day?” 

Grace  Scott,  Hal’s  sweetheart  and  Kitty’s  friend,  came 
in  at  this  moment. 

“Let  us  know,  girls,  if  you  see  Hal  coming,”  requested 
Mr.  Dunstan.  “Manley,  will  you  follow  me  to  the  library 
for  a  few  moments?” 

When  they  were  in  Mr.  Dunstan’s  sanctum,  and  that  gen¬ 
tleman  had  lighted  one  of  his  inevitable  cigars,  he  turned 

to  Frank  with: 

“Manley,  I  ought  to  tell  you  a  little  about  this  fellow, 
Eastman.  I  said  he  was  a  Canadian.  As  a  matter  of  fact 


lie’s  nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  Indian.  He’s  an  ugly  fellow, 
and,  now  that  you’ve  knocked  him  down,  he’ll  hate  you 
with  all  the  intensity  of  Indian  hate.” 

“I  shall  try  not  to  be  afraid  of  him,”  smiled  Frank. 

“I  didn’t  suppose  that  you  would  be  afraid.  But  it  is 
just  as  well  to  warn  you.  And  it  is  also  right,  since  you 
came  into  the  affair,  to  tell  you  something  about  this  dis-, 
agreement  between  Eastman  and  myself. 

“It  is  Eastman’s  mania  to  make  a  rich  man  of  himself. 
He  had  amassed,  I  suppose,  pretty  near  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  He’s  anxious  to  be  worth  at  least  a 
million.  He  got  into  the  same  trolley-road  speculation  that 
I  got  into  recently.  Only  he  happened  to  get  in  on  the 
other  side.  It  was  nip  and  tuck  between  the  two  factions 
of  speculators  to  see  which  should  win  out.  It  looked,  for 
a  while,  as  if  I  were  destined  to  lose  a  very  large  sum. 
But,  at  last,  our  faction  pulled  out  victors,  and  Eastman 
has  lost  about  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  his  pile. 

“Of  course,  one  side  had  to  lose,  but  Eastman  seems  to 
have  a  crazy  idea  that  his  losses  are  all  my  fault.  He  de¬ 
mands  that  I  make  good  what  he  lost.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  do  it,  and  I  won’t.  Now,  you  know 
the  cause  of  his  bad  feeling.  Now,  Manley,  if  you  can  find 
the  girls  sufficiently  entertaining,  I  am  going  through  the 
mail  that  you  were  kind  enough  to  bring  me.” 

Frank  took  his  dismissal  very  cheerfully,  since  it  sent 
him  back  to  Kitty.  Yet  he  was  wondering  what  Eastman, 
in  his  Indian  passion,  would  do  to  get  square  with  Mr. 
Dunstan.  Frank  was  also  wondering  how  he  could  help 
his  sweetheart’s  father. 

But  Kitty  had  something  to  talk  to  him  about.  She  drew 
him  back  to  the  fire  for  a  chat  in  low  tones,  while  Grace 
was  left  at  one  of  the  windows  to  watch  for  Hal’s  coming. 

So  faithfully  did  Grace  watch  that  she  even  slipped  a 
curtain  out  behind  her  as  she  stood  at  the  window,  thus 
shutting  the  sweethearts  out  from  her  view. 

Of  this  Frank  took  prompt  advantage.  Taking  Kitty’s 
hands  in  his,  he  looked  quickly  into  her  eyes. 

Their  lips  met  softly,  not  once,  but - .  However,  that 

was  their  own  affair,  e 

Then  the  two  fell  to  chatting,  until  Grace  cried  joyously : 

“Here’s  Hal!” 

“Then  that  means  business,”  retorted  Frank.  “I  must 
get  on  those  shoes  of  his  and  hurry  in  to  town.” 

“Must?”  repeated  Kitty. 

“Yes;  your  father  will  want  to  know  where  Eastman 
went  and  what  he  is  up  tb.  As  soon  as  I  have  found  out  I 
will  go  to  the  gym  and  get  another  pairiof  snow-shoes  for 
myself.  Then  I  will  be  out  here  quickly.” 

Frank  hurried  out  on  the  verandah  to  meet  Hal.  The 
girls,  hardy  and  heedless  of  bad  weather,  followed  him. 

As  Hal  neared  the  verandah,  Frank  hurriedly  explained 
the  situation.  As  soon  as  Spofford  stepped  from  his  snow- 
shoes  Frank  began  to  adjust  them  to  his  own  feet. 

“Don’t  be  all  day,”  begged  Spofford,  good-naturedly. 
“Remember,  Frank,  that  until  you  get  back,  I  am  tied  here 
at  the  house.” 

“Why,  Hal,  couldn’t  you  go  out  on  these?”  asked  Grace, 
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m  !•:  g  ai  the  two  pair  of  smaller  snow-shoes  that  he  had 


brought  for  the  girls. 

"Not  for  a  minute,”  responded  Hal,  shaking  his  head. 
“These  other  shoes  are  right  for  you,  girls,  but  Manley  or  I, 
on  these  little  things,  would  be  worse  off  than  on  no  shoes. 
We’d  sink  in  at  every  step,  and  have  the  dickens  of  a  time 
pulling  the  small  shoes  out  of  the  snow  again.” 

“That's  right,”  nodded  Frank.  “We  simply  couldn't  get 
out  of  the  yard  on  your  light  snow-shoes,  girls.” 

“You  might  ask  me,  Frank,  if  1  saw  your  man,”  hinted 
Hal. 

“Well,  did  you?”  cried  .Manley,  eagerly. 

“What  did  he  look  like?” 

Frank  gave  a  quick  description. 

“Yes,  I  saw  him,”  nodded  Hal. 

“Where?” 

“On  the  road,  not  half  a  mile  below  here.” 

“  Headed  for  Woodstock  ?” 

“Yes;  but  moving  very  slowly,  as  if  tired.  I  said  ‘good 
morning’  to  him,  but  he  only  growled.” 

“That’s  my  cue  to  make  tracks  fast,”  uttered  Frank. 

“Till  I  see  you  again,  then!” 

“And  don’t  be  too  long!”  Hal  called  after  him.  “I  can’t 
stir  until  you  get  back.” 

“I  may  be  gone  quite  some  time,”  called  Frank,  over  his 
shoulder.  “Don’t  mind  if  I  am.” 

Had  he  not  been  so  insistent  that  they  were  not  to  worry 
over  his  long  absence,  fate  might  have  dealt  much  more 
lightly  with  Frank  Manley  on  that  blustering,  blinding 
morning. 

All  unconsciously,  his  words  were  sealing  the  trap  for 
which  he  was  heading. 

Out  upon  the  road  he  traveled  briskly,  yet  he  peered 
keenly  through  the  curtain  that  the  falling  snow  held  al¬ 
ways  before  his  eyes. 

He  looked  for  tracks  of  the  fugitive  half-breed’s  stolen 
snow-shoes,  but  could  find  none.  The- falling  and  the  drift¬ 
ing  snow  covered  such  faint  tracks  almost  instantly. 
v  The  red  of  snow-blindness  was  getting  in  Manley’s  eyes, 
rendering  his  range  of  vision  less  and  less. 

He  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  close  his  eyes  against 
that  blindness.  He  could  see  but  a  few  yards  ahead. 

Not  so  was  it  with  another  traveler  along  that  road. 

Gabe  Eastman,  born  and  bred  to  the  snow  trails  of  Can¬ 
ada,  wap  able  to  see,  that  morning,  with  the  keenness  of  the 
hawk’s  vision.  > 

Traveling  slowly,  and  looking  backward,  Eastman  at  last 
caught  sight  of  Manley  approaching. 

“Oho!  r\  his  is  better  than  I  had  hoped!”  chuckled  the 
half-breed. 

He  glanced  about  him,  saw  just  ahead  a  .tall  drift  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  glided  to  the  other  side  of  it. 

Now,  he  crouched  and  waited,  holding  the* long  sapling 
that  he  had  cut  some  minutes  before. 

Nearer  came  Manley,  and  then  opposite  the  drift,  unable 
to  see  the  wretch  crouching  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
snow-heap. 

Of  a  sudden,  like  a  flash,  Gabe  Eastman  rose,  leaned  for¬ 


ward,  thrust  the  sapling  bet  ween  the  ba-  ks  of  Manley  s 
snow-shoes,  and  tripped  him. 

Flop!  Manley  dove  head-lirst  into  the  snow. 

“Now,  you  get  out  if  you  can  !  You  die  there !”  chuckled 
the  half-breed,  stealing  off  in  the  mad  storm. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  FIEND  AT  WORK. 

Left  alone,  Frank  Manley  was  a  prey  to  the  most  sicken¬ 
ing  dread  he  had  ever  known  in  his  short  life. 

Though  lie  still  struggled,  he  knew  well  enough  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  any  efforts  to  free  himself  from  his  awful  fix. 

Sticking  head-first  in  the  snow,  with  the  snow-shoes  fas¬ 
tened  to  his  feet  at  the  surface  of  the  snow,  it  was  as  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  regain  his  former  upright  position  as 
it  would  have  been  for  a  swimmer,  with  a  life  preserver  fas¬ 
tened  to  his  feet,  to  get  his  head  again  above  water. 

“Isn’t  there  some  way  of  doing  it?”  he  wondered,  in 
despair.  “Can;t  there  bd  some  way  of  getting  up  on  my 
feet  again?” 

lret,  though  he  tried  every  means  that  he  could  think  of, 
he  could  not  succeed  in  getting  himself  out  of  his  fearful 
plight. 

“I  have  heard  expert  snow-shoers  say,  again  and  again, 
that  there  is  no  way  of  getting  out  of  such  a  fix,”  he 
moaned. 

Though  his  head  was  completely  buried  in  the  snow,  and 
though  the  storm  and  the  gale  were  piling  more  snow 
around  and  above  him,  Manley  did  not  smother. 

Through  the  porous  mass  of  the  snow  plenty  of  air  came 
to  his  mouth  and  nostrils. 

His  warm  breath  melted  the  snow  before  his  face. 

As  soon  as  he  was  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  res¬ 
cuing  himself,  Manley’s  thoughts  turned  to  his  enemy. 

Just  before  pitching  headlong,  he  had  had  an  instant's 
swift  vision  of  the  half-breed  leaning  forward  with  the  pole. 

“I've  got  to  die,”  muttered  Frank,  “but  I  wouldn’t  swap 
places  with  Gabe  Eastman !  What  madness  can  it  be  that 
so  eats  into  a  man’s  heart  as  to  make  him  wish  for  mur¬ 
der?” 

A  feeling  of  peaceful  drowsiness  was  stealing  over  the 
young  athlete’s  brain. 

Frank  fought  that  feeling  with  frenzj\  Too  well  he  * 
knew  that  it  was  the  first  sign  of  freezing  to  death. 

“I  ve  got  to  die  soon,  but  I  won't  go  an  instant  before 
I  have  to,”  went  singing  through  Manley’s  mind. 

Thereafter,  lie  fought  that  drowsiness  as  one  would  fight 
a  personal  enemy. 

^  et,  as  he  lay  there,  his  bend  imbedded  in  the  snow. 
Manley  thought  of  his  mother,  of  sweet,  foml  Kitty  Dnn- 
stan,  of  flic  boys  of  the  club,  of  the  future  he  had  inspired 
out,  of  the  great  plans  ho  had  formed  for  his  life— now  ebb¬ 
ing  to  its  close.  ‘ 

Not  once  did  Frank  think  of  the  possibility  of  rescue*  Ho 
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knew  that  the  read  was  now  impassable  to  loot  passengers, 
and  equally  so  to  horses. 

He  had  told  them,  up  at  Dunstan's,  not  to  wonder  if  he 
were  gone  a  long  time. 

Even  if  Hal  did  become  uneasy,  he  could  not  set  out  on 
the  lightweight  snow-shoes  that  had  been  left  at  the  Dun- 
stan  home;  nor  could  Spofford  get  a  sixteenth  of  a  mile, 
now,  by  wallowing  through  the  piling  snow. 

No !  Rescue  was  out  of  the  question. 

Yet,  this  was  just  what  did  come  to  Manley  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Joe  Prescott,  skidding  blithely  and  cheerfully  up  the 
road. 

Of  a  sudden,  Joe  stopped  with  a  gasp,  when  he  saw  a 
pair  of  legs,  surmounted  by  snow-shoes,  sticking  up  through 
the  snow. 

Then  he  glided  swiftly  forward,  calling: 

“Who  are  you?” 

“Frank  Manley,  and  I  thank  heaven  for  my  rescue!” 

Joe  went  at  it  swiftly,  though  cautiously.  There  was 
danger  that  he  might  trip  himself,  and  then  two  would  be 
in  an  awful  plight. 

Bending,  and  loosening  the  fastenings  of  his  shoes,  Joe 
stepped  off  from  them,  wallowing  through  the  drift  to  Man- 
ley’s  side. 

And  now  our  hero  was  quickly  on  his  feet,  though  so 
numbed  by  the  cold  that,  at  first,  he  could  do  little  more 
than  stand. 

Very  cautiously,  Joe  got  upon  his  shoes  and  made  them 
fast. 

“I  won’t  get  close  to  you,  Frank,”  he  called,  “or  we 
might  collide  and  both  trip.  I'll  keep  behind  you,  and  be 
ready  to  help,  if  you  need  it.  Now,  try  to  start.  Get  your 
blood  to  moving  fast  again.” 

“I  was  going  to  town,”  explained  Flank. 

“You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort  until  you’ve  thawed  out. 
Turn  about  and  head  for  the  Dunstan  house.” 

Feeling  too  weak  and  helpless  to  argue,  Manley  obeyed. 

He  went  slowly  at  first ;  but,  by  persistent  effort,  he  kept 
going,  and  gradually  hjs  blood  began  to  warm. 

Thus,  he  was  able  to  go  at  fairly  good  speed  again  by 
the  time' that  the  boyfe  reached  the  Dunstan  verandah. 

Here  the  girls  quickly,  eagerly  admitted  them. 

Their  faces  blanched  when  Frank  and  Joe  told  them 
what  had  happened. 

They  were  standing,  now,  near  the  fireplace  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room. 

“It's  lucky  your  telephone  wire  is  down,”  wound  up  Joe. 
“I  tried  to  get  you  from  Mr.  Jackson’s,  but  Central  said 
your  wire  didn’t  seem  to  work.  So  Fannie  sent  me  up 
hf  re  to  see  if  you  girls  had  learned  enough  of  the  art  to  try 
a  trip  down  to  her  house  on  snow-shoes.” 

“And  we’re  still  without  extra  shoes,”  grumbled  Frank. 
“Joe,  we  wanted  to  get  a  few  of  the  fellows  together  to  trail 
Gabo  Ea-trnan,  and  oe  what  he  is  up  to.  As  he  is  one  of 
the  few  people  who  can  get  about  in  the  storm  to-day,  he 

^arable  of  working  untold  mischief.” 

“Joe  and  I  can  go  to  town,”  put  in  Hal.  “I  can  use 
vour  shoe  ,  Frank,  for  it  wouldn’t  be  well  for  you  to  stir 


out  of  the  house  until  yoy've  been  warm  for  a  good  two 
hours.”  r 

“We'd  better  start  quickly,  too,”  nodded  Joe.  “I  stopped 
at  the  telephone  office  and  got  some  tools  and  stuff  for 
patching  the  wire  if  we -can  find  where  it’s  down.  We’ll  try 
to  get  your  house  in  touch  with  the  village  again,  Kitty.” 

Hal  and  Joe  were  quickly  under  way,  promising  to  find 
some  of  the  fellows  and  put  them  on  the  track  of  Gabe 
Eastman. 

“And,  if  we  find  him,”  chuckled  Hal,  “we’ll  take  the 
half-breed  to  the  nearest  house  and  leave  him  there  without 
the  shoes.” 

With  that  Frank’s  two  lieutenants  hurried  blithely  off  in 
the  storm.  Snow-shoeing  was  such  royal  sport  that  they 
rather  welcomed  all  this  work  out  in  the  mad  storm. 

Frank,  now  well-warmed,  sat  in  a  great  chair  by  one  of 
the  windows,  looking  out  at  the  great  white  depths  piling 
up. 

“There  won’t  be  any  school  to-morrow,  either,”  he  an¬ 
nounced  to  Grace.  “Perhaps  not  on  Wednesday,  either.” 

“It’s  odd,”  observed  Kitty,  returning  to  the  room.  “Papa 
isn’t  in  his  library,  and  I  can’t  find  him  anywhere.” 

“It’s  safe  to  wager  that  he  isn’t  out  of  the  house,”  smiled 
Frank.  “He  couldn’t  go  far.” 

“But  suppose  he  had  tried,”  suggested  Kitty,  a  look  of 
alarm  coming  into  her  face. 

“Yon  can  soon  tell  whether  he  has  tried,  lately,”  re¬ 
turned  Frank,  rising  promptly.  “Go  to  each  of  the  outer 
doors  in  turn,  and  see  if  there  are  any  marks  of  the  passage 
of  a  human  body.  If  we  find  noi  such  marks,  it  will  be  a 
cinch  that  Mr.  Dunstan  hasn’t  left  the  house.” 

Not  very  much  alarmed,  the  young  people  made  the 
round  of  the  doors. 

The  snow  in  front  of  each  was  barren  of  marks. 

“That  settles  it,”  said  Frank,  dryly.  “Your  father  is 
still  somewhere  in  the  house.” 

“But  where?”  demanded  Kitty. 

“Flow  shall  we  say  where?” 

“I'm  beginning  to  be  worried,”  ejaculated  Kitty. 

“Without  need,  then,”  laughed  Frank. 

“But,  if  my  father  is  in  the  house,  why  can’t  we  find 
him  ?” 

“We  will,”  promised  Frank. 

Thereupon  he  and  the  two  girls  made  the  rounds  of  the 
house. 

.Ere  long,  they  had  enlisted  the  servants  in  the  search. 

Then  followed  a  half  an  hour  of  downright  hard  work. 

But  John  Dunstan  still  eluded  their  search. 

Three  of  the  men  half-dug  and  lialf-wallowed  their  way 
to  the  stables.  But  John  Dunstan  was  not  there. 

“This  thing  is  beginning  to  look  uncanny,”  quivered 
Manley. 

“Do  you  blame  me  for  being  worried?”  cried  Kitty. 

“I  don’t,”  muttered  Frank. 

“Telephone  bell’s  ringing,”  called  one  of  the  servants. 

Frank  hurried  to  the  instrument. 

It  was  Joe  who  had  called  up,  from  Central  office. 

“We  found  the  break  in  the  wire  and  mended  it,”  re- 
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ported  Joe.  “Rut  that  wire  didn’t  blow  down.  It  had 
been  cleanly  cut.” 

“Cut  I”  repeated  Manley.  Here,  then,  was  more  work  of 
Gabe  Eastman’s. 

Joe  was  following  with  fiiore  of  his  report.  Hal  was 
out  in  the  storm,  trying,  with  some  of  the  fellows,  to  get 
on  the  trail  of  the  half-breed. 

“That’s  all  right,”  cut  in  Manley.  “We  want  to  locate 
Eastman.  But  there’s  something  else  in  the  wind.  Mr. 
Dunstan  has  vanished,  though  we  can’t  find  any  trace  of 
his  having  left  the  house.” 

“Whew!”  whistled  Joe. 

“Get  a  few  of  the  fellows  and  come  up  here  post-haste,” 
ordered  Manley.  “Bring  me  a  pair  of  snow-shoes.” 

“Good-bye!”  retorted  Joe,  sharply,  and  rang  off. 

Manley  smiled,  for  he  knew  what  that  briskness  on  the 
part  of  his  chum  meant. 

Within  twenty  minutes  J oe  was  at  the  house. 

He  certainly  had  come  as  if  prepared  for  work. 

For  he  had  with  him  Lon  Humphrey,  who  was  Joe’s 
sparring  partner.  He  and  Joe  were  two  of  the  heaviest 
and  quickest  hitters  in  the  club,  and  together  were  known 
as  the  Biff  Twins. 

Foster,  Cranston  and  Lucas  were  also  in  the  party.  They 
were  known  as  the  Trouble  Trio. 

Eage^,  inquisitive  and  adventurous,  the  Trouble  Trio 
were  always  on  the  hunt  for  trouble,  and  often,  indeed,  did 
they  find  it. 

But  though  these  youngsters  all  joined  in  the  search  of 
the  house,  the  grounds  and  the  road,  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  came  around,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  Mr. 
Dunstan. 

Nor  had  Hal  and  his  searchers  been  any  more  success¬ 
ful  in  their  efforts  to  locate  the  half-breed. 

Leaving  his  searchers  to  their  task,  Hal  came  back  to  the 
Dunstan  house  late  in  the  afternoon. 

“It  begins  to  look,”  said  worried  Manley,  “as  if  a  fiend 
were  at  work.” 

“A  fiend?”  grunted  Joe.  “It  can’t  be  any  one  less  than 
the  Prince  of  Fiends  himself  !” 

Darkness  came  on,  but  the  storm  was  still  at  its  height, 
the  snow  rushing  down  and  the  gale  swirling  it  up  in  ever- 
shifting  drifts. 

Chief  of  Police  Griscomb  had  been  notified  of  the  strange 
disappearance  of  John  Dunstan. 

But  the  police  official  was  quite  helpless.  He  did  not 
know  how  to  use  snow-shoes,  nor  did  any  of  his  men. 

Woods'tock  was  helpless  in  the  grip  of  a  genuine,  old- 
fashioned  blizzard. 

Gabe  Eastman  and  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  were  the 
only  people  in  town  who  could  get  about  out  of  doors. 

“This  has  settled  down  into  a  regular  campaign  in  the 
snow,”  Frank  decided,  after  a  conference  with  Kitty  just 
before  dark.  “If  you'll  let  us  have  cots  in  the  library  I'll 
keep  five  of  the  fellows  with  me  through  the  night.  We'll 
hunt  and  watch.  And,  first  of  all,  we  must  put.  out  lights 
all  around  the  house,  so  that  no  one  can  approach  or  leave1 
without  being  seen.  I  Ini  will  be  one  of  those  with  me,  and 


Joe  will  get  what’s  left  of  the  dub  together  in  town  and 
make  a  hard  hunt  to  find  Gabe  Eastman.  He  can’t  have 
left  town,  unless  on  snow -shoes,  for  the  railroad  has  been 
closed  since  daylight  this  morning.  And  I'll  have  two  or 
three  of  the  fellows  go  over  to  Barberville.” 

Had  Kitty  been  less  brave,  she  would  have  been  in  tears 
long  ago. 

She  was  thoroughly  frightened,  as  her  pallid  cheeks  and 
the  drawn  look  on  her  face  testified. 

The  lights  were  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  house,  as  Man- 
ley  directed. 

Then,  with  Hal,  Jack  Winston,  Bob  Everett,  Humphrey 
and  Lucas,  Frank  planned  for  the  night  watch — a  watch 
‘that  seemed  almost  without  hope. 


\ 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HALF-BREED’S  CROWNING  DEVILTRY. 

“I’m  up  against  a  stone  wall  a  hundred  feet  high !” 

That  was  Frank  Manley’s  disgusted  way  of  putting  the 
situation  the  next  morning. 

Throughout  the  night  he  and  his  friends  had  kept 
watch. 

Frank,  with  Winston  and  Lucas,  had  taken  the  watch 
half  of  the  night,  Hal  and  the  remaining  youngsters  doing 
duty  the  rest  of  the  time. 

Both  watches  had  been  assisted  by  the  Dunstan  servants. 

Kitty  and  Grace  had  slept  but  little,  being  almost  as 
active  as  the  boys. 

And  now  the  girls  had  joined  the  Up  and  At  'Em  Boys 
at  a  conference  in  the  library. 

“Joe  has  telephoned  that  he  can  find  no  trace  of  East¬ 
man  in  all  Woodstock.  We  also  know  that  Eastman  isn't 
in  Barberville,  and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  isn't 
in  Bradford.  Where,  then,  on  earth  can  he  be,  with  all 
this  paralyzing  depth  of  snow  to  hinder  long  travel?” 

“And  we  don’t  see  how  Mr.  Dunstan  could  have  gotten 
out  of  the  house,  nor  how  he  could  have  been  spirited  away,” 
mused  Hal,  desperately. 

“As  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  way  of  his  getting  far 
from  the  house,”  put  in  Jackets,  “it's  most  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  must  be  in  the  house.” 

“And  yet  we  know  that  papa  isn’t  in  the  house,”  spoke 
Kitty,  with  a  quick  catch  in  her  breath. 

Poor  girl !  The  suspense  and  the  misery  were  quickly 
breaking  her  down. 

“We  don't  really  know  that  Mr.  Dunstan  isn't  in  the 
house,”  spoke  Manley.  “We  know  only  that  we  haven't 
been  able  to  find  him  here.  And  we  know,  also,  from  our 
long  watch,  that  no  one  entered  or  left  the  house  last 
night.” 

“But  it's  absurd  to  say  that  Mr.  Dunstan  is  still  in  the 
house,”  lifoke  in  Grace  Scott. 

“1  m  not  so  sure  its  absurd. "’uttered  Mauley,  jumping 
up.  “Kitty,  unless  you  say  me  nay.  I'm  going  to  make  a 
search  of  this  house,  even  to  breaking  up  articles  of  furni¬ 
ture  that  are  big  enough  to  enclose  your  father." 
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“That  sounds  queer,"  responded  Miss  Dunstan,  trying 
to  smile.  y 

“Queer,  or  not,"  retorted  Frank,  with  energy,  “I'm  go¬ 
ing  to  do  something  of  the  sort — with  your  permission.” 

“Why,  do  anything  that  you  think  may  help  to  clear  up 
this  dreadful  mystery  of  a  snow-bound  house,”  begged  the 
girl. 

“Then  get  busy,  fellows!”  Frank  ordered.  “Look  at 
every  cupboard,  every  curtain,  every  large  object  of  furni¬ 
ture  with  suspicion.  And,  first  of  all,  for  that  big  safe. 
Do  you  know  the  combination  ?” 

“Y^es,"  Kitty  answered. 

“Then. open  the  safe,  please.” 

Kitty  soon  had  the  bolts  back.  The  boys  swung  the  big, 
steel  door  open,  looking  curiously  inside. 

But  here  there  was  no  trace  of  the  missing  millionaire. 

“Open  the  big  sofa,”  directed  Frank. 

Though  they  took  this  heavy  piece  of  furniture  apart, 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  man  they  sought. 

Y  et  Frank  went  on  with  grim  determination,  going  from 
room  to  room  in  systematic  order,  and  examining  every¬ 
thing. 

Yet  the  search  of  the  ground  floor,  and  the  floor  above, 
revealed  nothing. 

“We’re  not  through  yet,”  muttered  Manley.  “Not  by  a 
long  shot !  There  are  the  servants’  quarters,  the  attic,  the 
cellar,  the  stables  and  coach-house.  We’ve  searched  them 
all,  but  not  as  thoroughly  as  we  mean  to  clo  now.” 

The  quest  came  to  naught  in  the  servants’  quarters. 

In  the  attic  there  were  four  furnished  rooms,  practically 
empty. 

Then,  in  the  rear,  there  was  the  big  store-room. 

“There  are  plenty  of  places  here,”  muttered  Frank,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  odds  and  ends  of  housekeeping  piled  up.  “There’s 
that  long  box,  for  instance.” 

“But  the  lid  is  screwed  on  tight,”  reported  Kitty,  after 
gliding  forward  to  inspect  the  box.  “And  I  remember  that 
it  has  been  for  a  long  time.” 

“That  makes  no  difference,”  Manley  retorted,  firmly. 
“Off  comes  the  lid.  Wilkins,”  to  one  of  the  men  servants, 
“run  like  the  dickens  for  a  screw-driver.” 

The  man  soon  returning  with  the  tool  wanted,  Frank  di¬ 
rected  him  to  get  the  lid  off  without  delay. 

Our  hero  and  Hal  stood  close  by  as  the  last  screw  was 
being  drawn. 

They  raised  the  lid — and  there,  inside,  lay  John  Dun¬ 
stan  ! 

He  did  not  greet  his  rescuers ;  he  could  not. 

A  gag  fitted  tightly  into  the  old  man’s  mouth.  His 
hand 3  and  feet  were  securely  tied. 

But  John  Dunstan’s  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  highly 
expressive. 

Hi.-:  look  betrayed  relief,  gladness,  anger! 

Kitty  uttered  a  little  cry,  then  swayed,  and  needed  the 
support  of  Humphrey’s  arm  while  Frank  and  Hal  lifted 
Mr.  Dun-tan  to  his  feet,  got  the  gag  out  without  loss  of  a 
second,  and  then  began  to  slash  at  the  cords  around  the 
millionaire’s  hands  and  feet. 


“That  rascal,  Eastman,”  exploded  John  Dunstan,  the 
instant  the  gag  left  his  lips,  “ought  to  be  hung!” 

“This  is  his  work?”  asked  Frank,  grimly. 

“Is  it?”  burst  wrathfully  from  the  old  man’s  lips.  “And 
this  is  not  all  that  he  did !” 

Mr.  Dunstan  was  free,  now,  but  he  could  not  stand  with¬ 
out  support. 

A  prisoner;  bound  hand  and  foot  in  that  box  since  the 
day  before,  his  arms  and  legs  were  in  need  of  much  brisk 
chafing  and  rubbing  before  the  blood  would  begin  to  cir¬ 
culate  again. 

“Help  me,  Hal,”  Frank  ordered,  crisply.  “We’ll  get  him 
down  to  the  library,  and  attend  to  him.  Don’t  try  to  talk, 
Mr.  Dunstan.  Wait  until  you  feel  like  yourself.” 

Kitty,  tearful,  now  that  the  terrible  suspense  was  over, 
followed  the  boys,  leaning  on  Grace. 

The  girls  remained  outside  the  library  for  the  next  half- 
hour,  while  Frank  and  Hal,  removing  much  of  the  old 
man’s  clothing,  worked  vigorously  to  restore  his  circula¬ 
tion. 

At  the  end  of  the  half-hour  Manley  opened  the  door  to 
the  others. 

“Does  your  father  look  natural?”  he  asked,  smiling. 

John  Dunstan,  seated  in  a  deep  arm-chair,  was  smoking 
one  of  his  usual  cigars. 

“Come  in,  Kit,”  he  cried.  “And  you,  too,  Grace — all 
of  you,  in  fact,  for  you’ll  all  want  to  know  what  happened.” 

■  They  all  stepped  in  eagerly. 

Mr.  Dunstan’s  voice,  as  he  began,  was  shaky — partly 
from  weakness  and  a  good  deal  from  wrath  over  his  recol¬ 
lections. 

“I  don’t  know  much  about  the  first  part  of  the  story,”  he 
said,  smiling  faintly.  “I  remember  only  that  I  came  into 
the  library,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  sat  down  in  this  very 
chair  to  read  my  mail.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  everything 
became  blank.  Perhaps  you  can  explain  that,  Manley.” 

“It  doesn’t  seem  hard,”  nodded  Frank.  “After  East¬ 
man  tripped  me  in  the  snow  he  must  have  come  back  to 
the  house.  It  wasn’t  difficult  to  approach,  through  the 
storm,  without  being  seen.  He  got  into  the  house  at  some 
point,  probably  through  a  window.  Knowing  that  the 
library  is  where  you  spend  most  of  your  time,  he  must 
have  come  in  here  and  hid.” 

“Well,  the  next  that  I  knew,”  went  on  Mr.  Dunstan,  “I 
was  lying  on  my  back  in  that  box  where  you  found  me.  I 
was  bound  and  gagged.” 

“Then  Gabe  Eastman,  after  knocking  you  senseless  from 
behind,”  supplied  Frank,  “must  have  taken  a  chance  on 
carrying  j^ou  through  the  house  without  being  seen.  His 
chance  won  out,  and  he  got  you  to  the  attic,  where  ha 
bound  and  gagged  you,  and  placed  you  in  the  box.” 

“He  was  standing  over  the  box,  looking  down  at  me 
when  I  came  to,”  resumed  the  old  man.  “He  was  chuckling 
and  confident.  He  informed  me  that  I  must  give  him  a 
written  order  on  my  bankers  for  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars — the  amount  that  he  claims  he  lost  through  me.” 

“How  were  you  to  write  such  an  order?”  asked  Frank. 

“He  would  free  my  hands.  He  had  paper  and  pen  with 
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him.  Then,  as  lie  very  coolly  told  me,  he  intended  to  put 
me  back  in  the  box  and  leave  me  there  until  he  got  the 
securities.  Then  he  would  come  back  and  set  me  free.” 

“Why,  with  travel  blocked,  as  it  is  now,  you  would  very 
likely  have  died  in  the  box  before  he  got  back  to  you,”  cried 
Kitty. 

“That  thought,  apparentl}’,  gave  the  rascal  very  little 
concern,”  returned  her  father,  dryly. 

“But  vou  didn't  sign  the  order?”  asked  Frank. 

o  o 

“I  did  not,”  came  the  grim  reply.  “I  would  have  rotted 
in  that  box  before  I  would  have  given  in.  Eastman  told 
me  to  answer  him  by  winks  with  my  eyes.  Instead,  I  made 
what  a  small  boy  would  call  a  very  fancy  snoot.” 

“At  all  events,”  laughed  Frank,  “you  made  up  a  facial 
expression  that  convinced  the  half-breed  that  you  wouldn’t 
do  anything  to  please  him.” 

“I  did.  That  half-breed  was  as  mad  as  I  ever  saw  a 
man.  He  said  he’d  leave  me  where  I  was — that  I  wouldn’t 
be  found;  and  that  later  on  he’d  take  me  where  he  could 
talk  some  reason  into  me.” 

“Then  I  guess  our  lights  around  the  house  and  our 
watch  all  last  night  rather  spoiled  his  plan,”  laughed  Frank. 

“Why,  what  do  you  suppose  Eastman  meant  to  do?” 
queried  Mr.  Dunstan,  with  lively  interest. 

“Why,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  he  meant  to  leave  the 
house,  but  to  come  back  for  you  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 
Did  you  see  him  again?” 

“No.” 

^  “Then,  after  he  screwed  the  lid  down  on  the  box  the  half- 
breed  must  have  watched  his  chance  to  get  away  from  the 
house,  relying  on  his  stolen  snow-shoes.  Last  night,  some 
time,  he  must  have  come  back.  But  he 'saw  the  lights,  may 
have  seen  some  of  the  watchers,  and  knew  that  his  plan  had 
gone  wrong.” 

“Well,  he  didn’t  come  back  here,  anyway,”  replied  Mr. 
Dunstan.  “I  suppose  I  must  have  dozed  some  of  the  time, 
but  most  of  the  time  I  was  pretty  wide  awake.  I  heard 
you  all  rummaging  through  here  yesterday,  yet,  try  as  1 
would,  I  couldn't  make  a  sound  loud  enough  for  you  to 
hear.” 

“If  Eastman  does  come  back,”  smiled  Frank,  “he’ll  get 
a  lively  reception!” 

“I  hope  he  will  come,”  nodded  the  old  man,  grimly. 

Here,  apparently,  the  matter  was  ended,  unless  Eastman 
should  walk  into  some  trap  that  could  be  set  for  him. 

“And  now,  that  the  trouble  is  all  over,”  suggested 
Frank,  lightly,  “I  propose  that  we  stick  to  the  original 
plan  that  brought  us  out  here.  We  came  to  teach  the  girls 
snow-shoeing.  What  do  tbe  girls  say  to  taking  their  first 
lesson,  with  so  many  able  instructors  present?” 

“Go  ahead,  ’  nodded  Mr.  Dunstan,  encouragingly,  to  his 
daughter. 

“As  I  am  half  sick,"  smiled  Kitty,  “I  think  the  open  air 
will  make  me  feel  good.  Grace?” 

“Count  me  in,”  begged  that  young  lady. 

Ten  minutes  later,  warmly  bundled  up,  and  with  their 
light  snow-shoes  strapped  to  their  feet,  the  two  girls  were 
making  their  first  try  at  the  good  old  Indian  sport. 


With  so  many  anxious  teachers  on  hand  they  proved  apt 
and  quick  pupils.  Mr.  Dunstan,  enveloped  in  a  great  fur 
coat,  watched  them  from  the  verandah. 

Then,  leaving  Lucas  and  Humphrey  behind  with  Mr. 
Dunstan,  the  other  youngsters  took  the  girls  on  a  trial  trip 
down  the  road  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more. 

Though  Kitty  and  Grace,  made  but  little  speed,  yet  the 
girls  were  now  able  to  master  this  strange  mode  of  travel¬ 
ing. 

All  hands  returned  to  the  house,  glowing  and — hungry ! 

But  Mr.  Dunstan,  foreseeing  this,  had  ordered  a  very 
substantial  lunch  prepared. 

“And  now,  that  we’ve  had  a  happy  deliveraiice  out  of  all 
our  troubles,”  suggested  Mr.  Dunstan,  when  the  meal  had 
been  finished,  “you  boys  might  just  as  well  get  out  and  en- 
jo}'-  your  sport  as  long  as  school  is  forced  to  remain  closed. 
This  snow,  deep  as  it  is,  may  not  last  long.” 

“But  wouldn’t  it  be  well  for  some  of  us  to  remain  here 
and  help  guard  the  place,  sir?”  suggested  Frank. 

“That’s  hardly  necessary,  Manley.  Now  that  I  know 
what  I  do,  I  shall  be  on  my  guard.  Eastman,  if  he  dares 
to  come  back,  will  find  that  he  is  stepping  into  more  kinds 
of  trouble  than  he  ever  heard  of.  Even  now  I  have  two  of 
my  men  asleep  upstairs  so  that  they  can  be  awake  and  on 
guard  to-night.  I  shall  also  have  a  dog  brought  in  from 


the  stable.  No;  you  need  not  worry  about  me,  now,  Man- 
ley.  I  shall  be  on  the  lookout  with  both  of  my  hands  full 
of  trouble  for  any  enemy !” 

Manley,  therefore,  did  not  argue  the  point,  but  took  his 
leave,  soon  after,  with  the  other  youngsters. 

The  snow  had  stopped  falling,  but  the  wind  still  blew 
fiercely,  piling  the  snow  up  in  great  white  drifts,  only 
to  shift  them  again. 

All  the  country  thereabouts  -was  still  paralyzed  by  the 
blizzard. 

With  so  high  a  wind  prevailing,  no  attempt  was  yet  be¬ 
ing  made  to  clear  the  streets  and  roads. 

But  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys,  on  their  snow-shoes,  made 
swift,  merry  progress  on  their  way  into  the  snow-bound 
town. 

Joe  was  still  at  work,  with  several  of  the  fellows,  trvinsr 
to  find  a  trace  of  Gabe  Eastman. 

“We  might  as  well  drop  the  hunt,”  Frank  decided.  “ He 
has  had  time  to  get  a  good  ways  off,  and  it  looks  as  if  he 


had  made  the  most  of  his  chances.” 


None  oi  the  youngsters  were  sorry  to  be  called  off  from 
the  chase.  f 

They  had  had  such  incessant  work  on  snow-shoes  that 
most  of  them  were  lame,  indeed. 

But  Frank  s  own  party  decided  10  start  at  once  on  a  trip 
to  Bradford. 

“The  wires  are  down,”  said  Manley,  “so  we  don’t  know 
whether  Tod  Owen  and  his  fellows  are  out  on. shoos  or  not. 
I  want  to  find  out.” 


In  less  than  an  hour,  close  to  Bradford.  Frank.  Hal  and 
the  others  encountered  Tod  Owen  and  nearly  all  of  the 
Bradford  Junior  Athletic  Club  on  snow-shoe.-,  and  headed 
toward  Woodstock. 
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“We  were  just  coming  over  to  find  out,”  laughed  Tod. 
“But  now,  as  we've  been  out  for  some  hours,  and  are 
pretty  tired,  I  guess  we'll  postpone  the  trip.” 

“  But  the  two  clubs  must  have  a  run  together  before  the 
snow  goes.*'  Frank  urged. 

“Then  will  you  come  over  and  visit  us  to-morrow,  if 
there's  no  school?  And  there  won't  be.” 

“We'll  try  to,”  agreed  Frank. 

1  hen  the  W  oodstockians  returned  to  their  own  town, 
fairly  tired,  for  those  new  to  the  sport  find  that  it  involves 
a  good  deal  of  muscular  strain  at  first. 

Frank  went  home  and  remained  there. 

Yet,  frequently,  through  the  evening,  he  called  up  the 
Dunstan  house  on  the  •telephone,  and  each  time  received 
word  that  all  was  well  in  the  big  house  on  the  hill. 

The  last  time  that  Frank  called  up  was  just  before  he 
turned  in  for  the  night. 

Tired  out,  Frank  slept  late. 

He  was  aroused  by  his  mother  bursting  into  the  room. 

‘'Get  to  the  telephone,  quickly,  my  son!”  she  cried, 
breathlessly,  as  she  aroused  him.  “Mr.  Dunstan  is  at  the 
telephone.  He  seems  to  be  in  some  dreadful  trouble.” 

Slipping  hastily  into  trousers  and  slippers,  Frank  ran 
downstairs. 

“Manley" — Mr.  Dunstan’ s  voice  sounded  like  a  roar — 
“come  here  at  top  speed,  in  heaven's  name!  Bring  some 

y°  fellov  s  with  you !  My  heaven,  that  half-breed  has 

taken  Kitty!”  -r 

*/  « 

“Taken  her  ?”  demanded  Frank.  “What  do  you  mean?” 

“Oh,  there’s  norcnistake  about  it!”  roared  John  Dunstah. 
“I  m  not  taking  any  one  else’s  word  for  it.  With  my  own 
e}Tes  I  saw  that  accursed  half-breed  hurrying  off  the  grounds, 
carrying  Kitty  in  his  arms !  We  tried  to  follow,  but  could 
only  flounder  in  the  snow.  In  heaven’s  name,  come  quick, 
or  I  shall  go  crazy !” 

“And  I’m  nearly  crazy,  too !”  groaned  Frank,  as  he  rang 

off. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
a  sweetheart's  awful  peril. 

While  Frank  was  fairly  leaping  into  his  clothes,  Mrs. 
Manley  served  in  his  place  at  the  telephone. 

Joe,  Winston  and  Dick  Foster  wTere  “caught”  on  the 
wire  and  asked  to  get  themselves  and  others  out. 

They  were  to  meet  our  hero  in  front  of  the  bank  build¬ 
ing. 

As  soon  as  he  could  get  under  way,  Frank  hurried  to 
Humphrey’s  house.  A  heavy  hitter  like  Lon  would  be  of 
some  use  if  the  day’s  feverish  work  included  any  sort  of 
fight. 

The  two  raced  to  the  bank  building. 

Joe  and  all  the  members  of  the  Trouble  Trio  were  quick¬ 
ly  on  hand. 

“We  can’t  wait  for  any  more,”  groaned  Frank.  “And 
now,  fellow-,  show  whether  you've  any  racing  speed  in 

you !” 


Out  on  the  hill  road  they  went,  as  if  moved  by  steam. 

During  the  night  the  wintUhad  died  down,  but  intense 
cold  had  followed. 

Now  the  drifting  had  stopped,  and  there  was  a  fair 
crust  on  the  snow. 

“I  believe  we  can  find  trail  enough  to  follow!”  cheered 
Frank,  studying  the  crust  feverishly  as  they  sped  along. 

It  was  possible,  now,  to  travel  with  a  gliding  motion 
much  resembling  skating,  though  considerably  slower. 

Yet,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  they  had  reached  the  Dun- 
stan  gate. 

And  here,  sure  enough,  they  found  the  slight,  though 
clear,  trail  of  snow-shoes. 

“Headed  toward  Barberville !”  flashed  Frank.  “On,  like 
lightning!  Jackets,  as  you’ve  got  the  shortest  legs,  and 
can’t  hold  out  as  long  as  the  rest  of  us,  you  hurry  back 
to  the  house.  Tell  Mr.  Dunstan  that  we  have  found  the 
trail  and  that  we’ll  follow  it  to — any  old  place  it  leads  to. 
Tell  him  we  won’t  come  back  without  that  dear  girl !  Tell 
him  to  keep  up  good  heart — that  in  a  case  like  this  we  don’t 
know  how  to  fail.  Hurry !  Stay  there  until  we  come  back.” 

This  meant  the  loss  of  the  promised  adventure,  but 
Jackets  never  questioned  orders  from  his  young  chief. 

Without  a  sigh,  he  turned  back,  heading  for  the  house. 

As  for  Manley  and  his  companions,  they  were  speeding 
onward  as  if  they  had  never  heard  even  a  whisper  of  the 
meaning  of  fatigue. 

The  crust  favored  speed. 

It  was  not  a  crust  that  would  have  sustained  well  a 
man  in  boots,  but  under  snow-shoes  it  was  well-nigh  per¬ 
fect  for  swift  travel. 

At  the  second  road  to  the  left  the  trail  turned  off  into 
the  hill-farming  country. 

Manley  groaned  as  he  followed. 

“This  looks  like  a  long  chase,”  he  quivered  to  Joe. 

“Don’t  care' if  it’s  a  thousand  miles!”  blazed  Prescott. 
“We're  good  for  it  if  that  scoundrelly  half-breed  is.” 

“But  every  mile  more  is  making  me  feel  more  and  more 
crazy!”  gritted  Frank. 

“Then,  cheer  up,  old  fellow,  and  remember  what  you  told 
Jackets — that  we  don’t  know  how  to  fail.  We’re  coming 
back  over  this  road  to-day,  and  we’re  going  to  bring  Kit 
Dunstan,  safe  and  well,  with  us !” 

“Safe  and  well?” 

The  wrords  danced  through  Manley’s  brain  as  he  raced 
forward. 

“Safe  and  well?” 

Thoroughly  did  he  realize  all  the  awful  peril  of  his  pre¬ 
cious  sweetheart,  now  in  the  power  of  a  scoundrel  like  the 
monev-crazed  half-breed  ! 

“Safe  and  well?”  Heaven  grant  it! 

For  mile  after  mile  they  followed  the  trail  through  the 
snow-bound  country. 

“There  he  is — thank  heaven  !” 

The  words  came  from  Frank,  in  a  stifled  shout  of  joy. 

They  had  just  rounded  a  turn  in  the  road,  and  a  long, 
up-hill  stretch  lay  before  them* 
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llali’  way  up  the  sloping  road  they  could  make  out  Gabc 
Kastman,  forging  ahead  on  snow-shoes. 

In  his  arms,  and  somewhat  hampering  the 'half-breed’s 
speed,  was  the  figure  of  a  girl  whom  they  knew  to  be 
Kitty  Punstan. 

“He  can’t  get  away  from  us  now!”  quivered  Manley, 
as  the  other  youngsters  closed  up  with  him.  “He'll  be 
ours  in  mighty  short  order!  Oh,  the  reckoning  we'll  have 
with  him!”  v 

Yet  Manley,  eager  as  he  was,  only  slightly  increased  the 
speed. 

“We  don't  want  to  use  ourselves  up,”  he  explained. 
“We’ll  just  keep  going,  a  little  faster  than  that  rascal,  and 
we’re  bound  to  have  him  soon !” 

But  Eastman  soon  turned  to  look  over  his  shoulder. 

He  saw  the  silent,  eager  pursuit,  and  understood. 

Then  did  that  half-breed  show7  how  one  w7ith  Indian 
blood  strong  in  his  veins  can  make  snow7-shoes  fly. 

He  let  himself  out,  seeming  to  go  twice  as  fast. 

“Can  you  hear  me,  Ivit?”  roared  Frank,  over  the  still, 
cold  air.  “We  will  overtake  you,  if  it  takes  a  week !  We’ll 
save  you !” 

Was  it  fancy?  the  boys  wondered.  Or  did  they  hear, 
faintly  borne,  an  answering  cry  from  the  abducted  girl. 

They  pressed  onward,  at  best  speed,  yet  swiftly  the 
half-breed  distanced  them. 

“No  matter!”  Frank  cried,  encouragingly  to  his  fellows. 
“That  Indian-blooded  sneak  may  have  more  speed,  but  his 
muscles  aren’t  trained  as  ours  are.  We’ll  still  be  holding 
out  when  he’s  ready  to  drop,  and  wre  can’t  lose  such  a  clear 
trail !  He  can’t  disguise  it,  either !  Keep  up  your  grit, 
fellows,  for  we’re  rightly  happy  now!” 

Lost  to  sight  for  a  while,  as  he  passed  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  Eastman  was  soon  again  in  sight  wrhen  the  boys 
reached  the  crest  in  turn. 

But  Eastman  wTas  now7  nearly  at  the  top  of  a  second 
hill,  and  going  at  what  seemed,  to  the  quivering  young¬ 
sters,  like  express-train  speed. 

He  w7as  quickly  out  of  sight  again. 

When  Frank  and  his  followers  reached  the  top  of  the 
second  hill  Gabe  Eastman  wras  gone  from  sight. 

Yet  the  trail  still  lay  before  them.  They  felt  as  if  they 
could  follow  it  tirelessly  through  all  the  long  hours  of 
daylight  left  to  them. 

But  soon  the  young  pursuers  found  that  the  trail 
branched  off  from  the  road,  and  into  a  stretch  of  w7oods.  s 

“No  matter,”  called  Frank,  as  they,  too,  bent  their  course 
into  the  woods.  “The  track  is  as  easy  to  follow  here  as  on 
a  highway.” 

Ere  long  the  trail  led  them  straight  to  a  little  cabin  that 
lay  in  the  woods. 

Manley  gave  an  incredulous  gasp. 

“Surely  that  half-breed,  knowing  that  wre  can  follow  his 
frail,  wouldn’t  stop  here?” 

That  Eastman  had  not  been  fool  enough  to  stop  here  soon 
seemed  plain  enough,  for,  though  the  snow-shoe  trail  lec 
close  to  the  cabin,  it  went  right  bv  and  stretched  out  far 
bevond. 


On  the  boys  went,  without  slackening  their  speed. 

They  followed  the  trail  through  the  woods  and  out  upon 
another  road. 

Within  five  minutes  they  had  another  glimpse  of  Gabe 
Eastman. 

He  w7as  near  the  top  of  a  hill,  still  holding  a  quiet  form 
in  his  arms. 

Catching  sight  of  the  pursuit,  the  half-breed  stopped. 

“  Is  he  going  to  give  up  ?”  quivered  Manley. 

But  the  half-breed  waved  a  free  arm  mockingly  at  them, 
following  this  by  an  insulting  gesture. 

Then  he  turned  and  resumed  his  swift  gait. 

“He  won’t  make  fun  of  us  forever!”  gritted  Joe.  “He 
hasn’t  guessed  right  about  the  staying  quality  in  our 
trained  muscles.” 

Yet,  within  ten  minutes  it  became  apparent  that  East¬ 
man  was  beginning  to  save  his  own  powers. 

For  a  w’hile  he  would  allow  his  young  pursuers  to  gain 
on  him. 

Then  suddenly  he  would  spurt  ahead  a  littlh,  then  again 
allow  his  enemies  a  slight  gain. 

Yet  his  average  lead  ran  from  three-sixteenths  to  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile,  and  Gabe  Eastman’s  burden  did  not  seem 
greatly  to  hamper  his  movements. 

“Is  he  trying  to  make  sport  of  us?”  grated  Manley.  “Is 
he  playing  cat  and  mouse  with  us  ?  He  little  guesses  what 
is, ahead  of  him  !” 

For  a  full  hour  the  pursuit  kept  up. 

Yet  it  w7as  apparent,  at  last,  that  the  half-breed’s  muscles 
were  beginning  to  stiffen. 

“I  think  we’re  going  to  get  him  soon,”  Frank  uttered, 
grimly. 

And  then,  as  he  glanced  at  his  friends,  he  added,  with 
a  queer  smile: 

“What  mighty  big  preparations  for  such  a  small  hog¬ 
killing.  Alone  I  can  thrash  that  scoundrel  speechless.  And 
here  I  am  backed  by  the  Biff  Twins!  And  the  whole  of 
the  Trouble  Trio !” 

“Save  a  little  comer  of  the  rascal  for  each  of  us  to 
hammer  !”  implored  Joe.  “And,  oh,  if  Hal  were  only  here 
to  get  in  a  quiet  little  kick !” 

“It  seems  too  much  like  robbing  a  blind  man’s  penny- 
cup  !”  snorted  Humphrey. 

“Then  I’ll  take  your  chance  at  the  half-breed,”  proposed 
Joe. 

“No,  you  wrnn’t!”  Lon  retorted,  sharply. 

Now,  over  the  top  of  a  hill,  Gabe  Eastman  and  his  bur¬ 
den,  moving  swiftly,  disappeared  from  their  view. 

As  the  boys  reached  the  crest  they  saw  the  half-breed, 
moving  at  his  best  gait,  going  over  another  rise  of  ground. 

But  a  cheer  burst  from  them. 

For  the  half-breed  had  abandoned  his  burden. 

He  was  now  free  and  unhampered. 

There  in  the  snow  at  the  roadside  lav  Kittv  Punstan. 
i  et.  as  suddenly  as  the  cheer  had  come  to  the  lips  of  the 
young  pursuers,  that  sound  of  joy  died  out. 

For  Kitty  Punstan  lay  there  strangely  silent ! 

Y  hat  awful  thing  had  her  late  captor  done  to  her? 
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**lf  he  has  dared  to  choke  her,  to  strike  her - ” 

Frank's  almost  reeling  brain  could  think  no  further. 

“If  he  has  dared  to  kill  her - ”  gasped  Joe,  inwardly, 

and  stopped,  even  in  imagination. 

With  the  fierce,  blind  speed  of  frenzy  they  dashed  on¬ 
ward. 

Then  they  came  upon  the  limp,  still  form,  and  halted  in 
utter  astoundment. 

For  the  figure  that  lay  there  in  the  snow  was  but  the 
stuffed  dummy  of  a?  girl ! 

“What  can  it  mean?”  Frank  almost  sobbed,  in  his  be¬ 
wilderment.  “Was  this  clumsy,  stuffed  figure  all  that  Gabe 
Eastman  bore  from  the  Dunstan  house?  Then  where  on 
earth  is  Kit?  What  can  have  happened  to  her?” 

“There’s  no  good  in  following  that  blamed  half-breed,” 
growled  Joe,  going  so  far  as  to  swear  a  little  in  his  excite¬ 
ment.  “His  arms  were  empty  when  we  saw  him  last.  We 
know  that  Kitty  isn’t  with  him.” 

“No,”  assented  Manley,  bewilderedly.  Then,  suddenly, 
regaining  his  presence  of  mind,  he  shouted: 

“Back,  over  the  trail!  As  fast  as  we  can  go!  This  is 
no  time  to  feel  aching  muscles!” 

He  was  off  on  the  backward  way  like  a  flash,  the  others 
falling  in  behind  and  Joe  making  strenuous  efforts  to  re¬ 
gain  his  leader’s  side. 

In  gloomy  silence,  for  the  most  time,  they  retraced 
their  way  for  another  hour. 

Frank  Manley  felt  utterly  baffled,  wholly  torn  by  agony. 

Had  not  the  situation  called  so  strongly  for  vigorous 
and  continued  action  he  could  have  thrown  himself  down 
on  the  snow  to  sob  out  his  wild  despair. 

But  there  was  a  clue  ahead. 

They  reached  again  the  hut  in  the  woods  that  they  had 
passed  on  their  way  out. 

And  now  Manley  tingled  as  if  he  had  received  an  elec¬ 
tric  shock. 

For  there  in  the  snow,  leading  away  from  the  hut,  were 
the  tracks  of  men  not  on  snow-shoes. 

“Are  we  all  dreaming?”  faltered  Frank,  as  they  stood 
staring  at  the  track.  “Yet  I  can  guess  what  happened. 
Eastman,  on  his  snow-shoes,  passed  this  window  and  handed 
in  Kitty.  He  took  that  lifeless  dummy  and  hurried  on, 
leading  us  off  the  scent.  Without  guessing  it,  we  passed  by 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  poor  girl,  doubtless  gagged  so  that 
she  could  not  cry  out  to  us.  And  now  others  have  hurried 
her  off,  with  a  great  start.  But  we’ll  overtake  them.  Thank 
heaven  they’re  not  on  snow-shoes,  and  they  can’t  get  away 
from  us !” 

With  that,  and  without  wrord  of  command,  Frank  Man- 
ley  went  gliding  off  along  the  trail  of  footprints. 

Neither  he  nor  the  others  spoke,  now,  as  they  followed. 

Yet  all  realized  that  the  men  whom  they  followed  had 
been  able  to  go  at  fair  speed. 

For  the  crust  had  not  given  greatly  under  their  tread. 

The  chase  continued  through  the  woods,  across  broad, 
fields,  through  another  stretch  of  woods,  and  then,  across 
another  great  open  space,  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  BoyR  caught 
•ight  of  their  quarry. 
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Away  ahead  two  roughly  dressed  men  were  hastening  as 
fast  as  they  could  go. 

In  the  arms  of  the  foremost  one  lay  the  figure  of  a  girl. 

“Can  this  be  another  dummy?”  Frank  wondered. 

Yet  he  doubted  it.  He  felt  sure  that,  now,  he  had  a 
distant  glimpse  of  Kitty  Dunstan  herself ! 

“Why,  I  know  that  hindmost  fellow!”  grated  Joe. 

“Then  you  don’t  know  much  good  of  him!”  Frank 
retorted. 

“Not  much!”  Prescott  admitted,  savagely.  “You  re¬ 
member  that  hobo,  Jimpson,  that  served  Gaston  Duval? 
We  sent  them  both  behind  the  bars.” 

“Of  course  I  remember.” 

“That  hindmost  fellow  ahead  of  us  is  Jimpson’s  brother. 
I  remember  seeing  him  at  the  other  Jimpson’s  trial.” 

“You’ll  see  this  Jimpson  at  his  own  trial — if  we  let  him 
live!”  Frank  almost  roared,  in  his  anger. 

“There,  they  see  us  now!”  cried  Humphrey,  as  Jimp¬ 
son  turned  for  an  instant,  then  went  crunching  ahead  at 
increased  speed. 

“They  might  as  well  stop,  then!”  voiced  Dick  Foster. 
“They  can’t  escape  us.” 

But  both  the  abductors  were  making  for  a  nearby  fence, 
as  if  their  very  lives  depended  upon  it. 

Either  as  a  disguise,  or  else  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  severe  cold  of  ithe  forenoon,  each  of  the  wretches  had 
a  handkerchief  tied  over  the  lower  portion  of  his  face. 

“Better  stop!”  jeered  Manley,  in  his  loudest  voice,  as 
the  snow-shoe  squad  dashed  up  within  hailing  distance* 
“Stop  and  you  won’t  be  so  tired !” 

“We’ll  stop  when  you  make  us!”  bellowed  back  Jimpson. 

“That’ll  be  mighty  soon !”  taunted  Joe. 

The  pair  had  reached  the  fence,  now,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  woods. 

Jimpson  held  Kitty,  for  an  instant,  while  the  other  scoun¬ 
drel  prepared  to  leap  over  the  fence. 

Over  the  fence  went  the  abductors  as  the  pursuers  glided 
up. 

.  “Come  on!”  jeered  Jimpson  at  Manlejq  the  Biff  Twins 
and  the  Trouble  Trio.  “Six  bullets  for  six  boys!  Come 
and  get  ’em !” 

Their  challenger  had  halted  just  the  other  side  of  the 
fence. 

In  his  right  hand  gleamed  a  heavy  revolver,  which  he 
now  held  ready  for  use. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

#  ' 

THE  TRICK  THAT  CRAZED  JIMPSON. 

Frank  Manley  was  not  a  coward. 

He  had  never  in  his  life  done  anything  that  betrayed  un¬ 
reasoning  fear. 

Courage  has  been  explained  as  the  art  of  doing  brave 
things  when  one  is  afraid. 

The  soldier  who  fights  grittily  on  when  he  is  almost  sick 
with  fear  is  a  brave  man. 
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Men  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  bulldog  say  that  he 
isn't  brave,  for  the  reason  that  lie  doesn’t  know  fear,  and, 
therefore,  has  none  to  overcome  and  prove  himself  brave. 

As  Frank,  halting  at  the  fence,  gazed  into  the  muzzle  of 
the  revolver  in  Jimpson’s  hands,  he  knew  that  the  rascal 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  shoot. 

Jimpson’s  hand  was  perfectly  steady,  and  his  aim  was 
exact. 

“Come  over  the  fence,  or  try  to,”  taunted  Jimpson, 
“and  I’ll  kill  the  fellow  who  makes  the  first  move!  I’ll 
kill  every  one  who  tries  to !” 

Frank  carried  a  cudgel.  The  Biff  Twins  and  the  Trouble 
Trio  were  not  armed  even  to  that  extent. 

“I  could  throw  the  stick,  but  Jimpson  could  dodge,” 
Frank  murmured,  inwardly.  “Then  he’d  be  sure  to  begin 
shooting.  He'd  like  the  excuse,  for  he  hates  me  for  hav¬ 
ing  his  brother  sent  to  the  penitentiary.” 

“I'm  glad  to  see  you’re  sensible !”  jeered  the  wretch. 
Frank  felt  like  anything  but  sensible,  as  he  saw  the 
other  rascal  plodding  industriously  forward  and  carrying 
Kitty  Dunstan. 

Joe  did  not  speak.  Neither  did  the  others. 

It  was  Frank’s  affair.  They  would  leave  him  to  manage 

it. 

“Do  you  want  to  say  good-bye  to  your  girl?”  sneered 
Jimpson. 

“Must  I?”  Frank  asked,  chokingly. 

“You'll  never  see  her  again,  after  she  goes  out  of  sight !” 
Frank  was  still  gazing  after  the  slender  figure  in  the 
arms  of  the  big  brute. 

They  were  still  in  sight,  and  would  be  for  some  time  to 
come. 

“See  here,”  demanded  Frank,  “what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  Miss  Dunstan?” 

“A  polite  enough  question,  but  it’s  none  of  your  busi¬ 
ness,”  retorted  Jimpson,  coolly. 

“Haven’t  you  any  heart,  man?”  appealed  Frank,  des¬ 
perately. 

“Not  the  kind  that  you  mean.” 

“See  here,  if  I  promise,  in  the  name  of  her  father,  that 
a  big  reward  will  be  paid  for  the  safe  and  immediate  re¬ 
turn  of  Miss  Dunstan,  won’t  that  show  you  what  you  ought 

to  do?” 

“Not  for  a  minute!”  snapped  Jimpson. 

“Why  not?” 

“Beciftise  I  hate  you,  Frank  Manley !  Fd  sooner  see  you 
in  tears  than  get  my  optics  on  a  big  roll  of  bills  that  T 
could  have  for  the  asking.” 

“But  you'll  be  hunted  down  for  this.” 

“Let  ’em  hunt!”  snarled  the  fellow.  “We  hold  the  win¬ 
ning  card.  Let  the  dogs  get  too  close  to  us,  and  your  pretty 
girl’s  life  will  be  taken  in  a  second!  Do  you  think  you 
and  the  girl's  father  will  have  much  grit  for  the  chase 

when  you  know  that?” 

* 

“But  if  you’re  not  in  this  infernal  affair  for  money, 
what  ean  you  expect  to  win?” 

“Revenger’  growled  Jimpson.  “And  I've  waited  years, 
sometimes,  for  that  thing.  Mv  brother  was  a  useful  brute 


to  me,  and  you’ve  had  him  locked  up.  Fay  without  squeal¬ 
ing,  Frank  Manley!” 

Frank’s  wistful  eyes  were  still  turned  on  Kitty  and  her 
captor,  now  a  considerable  distance  further  into  the  bare 
woods,  but  still  visible. 

Jimpson’s  gaze,  on  the  contrary,  was  fixed  restlessly  on 

the  bovs. 

*/ 

He  was  prepared  to  shoot  without  further  warning.  In 
his  left  hand  he  held  a  second  loading  for  the  revolver. 

The  boys’  very  snow-shoes,  so  handy  for  getting  about 
over  the  deep  snow,  handicapped  them  at  this  crisis. 

In  getting  over  the  rail  fence  with  the  cumbersome  shoes 
they  would  have  to  move  so  slowly  that  Jimpson  could  shoot 
them  at  his  leisure. 

i 

Joe  was  chafing. 

He  would  have  preferred  to  be  killed  rather  than  make  no 
move  to  rescue  Manley’s  imperilled  sweetheart. 

But,  as  usual,  discipline  held. 

These  boys,  hardy,  brave  and  adventurous,  had  become 
accustomed  to  waiting  for  the  word  from  Manley. 

They  would  wait  now  until  Manley  came  to  himself,  as 
they  thought,  and  gave  the  order  to  go  in  and  win  or  die. 

But  Frank  seemed  dazed,  or  else  reluctant  to  place  his 
friends  in  such  deadly  risk  as  Jimpson  threatened  and 
meant  to  'carry  out. 

“How  long  are  you  going  to  keep  us  waiting?”  Frank 
suddenlv  demanded. 

Jimpson  laughed  insolently,  as  the  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  might  be  expected  to  do. 

“Maybe  an  hour.”' 

Frank  uttered  an  exclamation  of  impatience.  * 

“Maybe  two  hours — perhaps  all  day!”  jeered  the  wretch. 

“Can  you  have  no  mercy?” 

“Did  you  have  any  on  my  brother?” 

“Is  that  your  only  answer?” 

“It’s  all  I’ve  got  to  say.” 

“But  your  brother  was  a  criminal.” 

“He  don’t  like  prison.” 

“Why,  then,  did  he  attempt  to  take  our  lives?” 

“That’s  got  nothing  to  do  with  it,”  retorted  Jimpsou, 
steadily.  “When  you  hit  my  brother,  you  hit  me.  Now, 
I’m  hitting  back.” 


Frank’s  straining  gaze  saw  Kitty  and  her  abductor  now 
nearly  a  half  a  mile  away. 

A  few  moments  more,  and  they  must  vanish  from  sight. 

“If  you  won't  relent - ”  began  Frank. 

“Be  sure  I  won't !”  Jimpson  retorted. 

“Then  we  might  as  well  turn  around  and  go  back.” 

“Just  as  well  1”  jeered  Jimpson. 

“Come  on,  fellows!”  called  Frank,  wearilv. 

Y  ithout  looking  at  Jimpson  he  turned  and  began  slowly 
to  glide  back  the  way  he  had  come. 

Jimpson  stood  watching  the  baffled  boys,  with  a  self-satis¬ 
fied  grin. 


“Good-bye,  boys!"  he  called,  mockingly,  after  them.  "The 


next  time  you.  feel  like  interfering  in  my  family  affairs, 
think  it  over  first.  I’m  an  ugly  customer  to  meddle  with.” 
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Frank  b®gan  to  more  faster.  The  others  followed  the 

pat®  that  lit  tet. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  something  dawned  on  Jimpson. 
‘‘Here,  hold  up,  there!”  lie  yelled,  jumping  over  the 

fence. 

As  they  did  not  stop,  lie  fired  quickly. 

Frank,  turning,  saw  the  bullet  dash  up  a  spray  of  snow 
fully  sixty  yards  behind  the  last  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boy. 
“Left  wheel !”  cheered  Frank.  “Move  fast !” 

Like  a  squad  on  drill  the  young  snow-shoers  turned,  then 
turned  again,  moving  in  an  oblique  line  for  the  fence  they 
had  just  left. 

r 

Swearing-  like  a  pirate,  Jimpson  hobbled  and  floundered 
through  the  snow,  keeping  close  to  the  fence  and  hobbling 

after  them. 

He  hoped  to  intercept  the  boys,  or  at  least  to  get  within 
easy  shooting  distance. 

But  they  were  moving  on  a  slanting  line  which,  the  near¬ 
er  it  brought  them  to  the  fence,  the  further  it  took  them 

from  the  murderous  wretch. 

/ 

Bang!  bang!. bang!  Hobbling,  floundering,  swearing, 
Jimpson  did  his  best  to  bring  some  of  therd  down. 

But  the  bullets  all  fell  short. 

The  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  answered  him  with  cheers.  , 
“You  need  brains!”  roared  Joe,  derisively. 

“Drop. in,  any  time  you’re  around  Woodstock!”  taunted 
Cranston. 

\ 

They  had  reached  the  fence  now. 

Jimpson,  coming  slowly  nearer  them,  had  emptied  his 
revolver  uselessly  and  was  now  reloading. 

“Don’t  try  to  climb  !”  rang  out  Manley’s  warning/  “Lift 
the  rails  and  toss  them  aside.” 

He  and  Joe  quickly  had  the  rails  removed. 

With  a  rousing  cheer  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  glided 
through  the  opening. 

Glide !  glide !  How  they  rushed  onward ! 

And  every  second  took  them  further  away  from  the  now 
fairly  crazed  Jimpson. 

Not  that  that  wretch  gave  up  the  chase,  however. 

He  came  struggling  after  them,  frantic  m  his  anger  over 
the  trick  that  Manley  had  played  upon  him. 

As  for  the  boys,  as  soon  as  they  were  sure  that  they  were* 
safely  beyond  reach  of  Jimpson’s  revolver,  they  moved 
straight  for  th®  plain  trail  left  behind  by  the  now  vanished 
abductor  who  carried  Kitty  Dunstan  further  into  peril. 

Nor  did  they  move  a  whit  less  slowly  than  the  limit  of 
their  speed. 

Frank  was  quickly  in  the  lead.  He  kept  increasing  that 
lead,  though  Joe  yielded  advantage  reluctantly. 

Moving  fast,  Manley  was  not  long  in  getting  theiabductor 

again  in  sight. 

He  was  still  moving  forward  with  his  captive,  but  he 
knew  of  the  chase. 

The  yells  of  .Jimpson  had  warned  him. 

Turning  to  look  back,  the  wretch  halted  for  an  instant. 
He  took  something  out  of  a  pocket — Frank  could ’guess 
%  bat,  though  he  could  not  clearly  see  the  object. 


Then,  once  more  the  wretch  floundered  forward  as  if  he 
still  hoped  to  elude  pursuit. 

But  that  was  impossible. 

Manley  and  his  boys  were  now  soon  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  Scoundrel. 

“Better  halt!”  warned  Frank. 

Like  a  flash  the  fellow  did  so. 

He  wheeled  squarely  about,  giving  the  tortured  young 
athlete  a  full  glimpse  of  Kitty’s  white  face. 

“Stand  where  you  are  until  we  come  and  take  Miss  Dun- 
■  stan!”  ordered  Frank. 

“Try,  if  you  want  tod”  mocked  the  scoundrel.  “But  I'll 
.kill  her  when  you  get  close.” 

He  held  up  the  knife,  threateningly. 

“You  can  do  it,  of  course,”  came  Frank’s  cool  voice. 
“But  if  you  do  it’ll  be  the  last  act  of  your  miserable  life. 
If  any  harm  comes  to  that  girl,  we’ll  fairly  tear  you  to 
pieces  on  the  spot  the  second  we  reach  you.  Harm  her  if 
you  dare !” 

Nor  did  Frank  slacken  his  pace. 

The  wretch  paused,  irresolutely,  and  then  Manley  was 
upon  him. 

“Unless  vou  want  the  most  horrible  death  that  can  come 
to  a  man,”  commanded  Flank,  sternly,  “hand  Miss  Dun¬ 
stan  over  to  me  at  once !” 

Joe  was  now  on  the  spot. 

Without  a  word  he  snatched  the  club  from  Manley’s 
hands  and  advanced  upon  the  scoundrel. 

“Hand  her  over  !”  insisted  Frank,  grimly. 

“And  if  I  do - ” 

“Hand  her  over!” 

“Then  you’ll  let  me  go r*” 

“Hand  her  over!”  repeated  Frank,  gliding  up  and  taking 
the  girl  from  the  frightened,  irresolute  fellow’s  arms. 

The  instant  that  he  had  that  precious  form  in  his  own 
arms  Manley  bent  over  and  kissed  the  pallid  lips. 

“I  was  not  afraid,”  whispered*  Kitty,  “once  I  knew 
that  you  were  near.” 

,  Whack !  Joe  brought  the  cudgel  down  on  top  of  the  ras¬ 
cal’s  head,  striking  hard  and  felling  him  without  pity. 

“Don’t  kill  me !”  screamed  the  wretch’. 

But  Joe  was  now  applying  the  club,  lustily,  on  spots 
that  are  well  known  not  tq  be  fatal. 

Still  screaming  for  mercy,  the  fellow  rolled  over  and 
•over  in  the  snow,  seeking  to  get  away  from  that  relentless 
punishment. 

Frank  had  turned  away,  that  Kitty  might  not  see  the 
striking  of  the  bldws. 

“Don’t  kill  me!”  begged  the  victim,  piteously. 

“Just  what  I’m  going  to  do — beat  you  slowly  to  death  !” 
roared  Joe,  still  plying  the  cudgel  with  a  vigor  that  left 
few  spots  on  the  fellow’s  body  that  would  not  he  black  and 
blue  in  another  hour. 

“Joe  doesn’t  mean  anything  of  the  sort,”  Frank  whis¬ 
pered  in  Kitty’s  ear. 

“I  know  it — dear  old  hot-tempered  Joe!”  Kitty  whis¬ 
pered  back.  “And  the  wretch  certainly  deserves  what  he’s 
!  getting.” 
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But  presently  even  Joe’s  hot  wrath  seemed  to  he  satis¬ 
fied. 

He  stopped,  offering  the  cudgel  to  the  other  youngsters, 
who  stood  about. 

Dick  Foster  shook  his  head. 

“You’ve  been  so  thorough,  Joe,  that  it  isn’t  needful  to 
add  to  your  good  work.” 

“Are  you  cold,  Kit?”  Frank  whispered. 

“Of  course,  dear.” 

“Take  off  that  villain’s  overcoat!”  ordered  Manley. 

“Don't!”  wailed  the  wretch.  “Are  you  going  to  leave 
me  out  here  in  the  wmods,  stripped,  to  freeze  to  death  ?” 

“No,”  Frank  answered.  “We’re  going  to  take  you  to 
the  Woodstock  police  station  to  get  warm.  But  off  comes 
the  overcoat.  Take  it  off  yourself  and  hand  it  over.” 

Chattering  with  fear  as  well  as  cold,  the  scoundrel 
obeyed. 

Frank  wrapped,  the  garment  around  Kitty  with  great 
tenderness.  i 

Behind  on  the  trail  they  could  hear  Jimpson,  bellowing 
like  a  bull  and  threatening  many  kinds  of  vengeance. 

But  they  did  not  fear  Jimpson  just  now.  They  had  the 
range  of  his  revolver  down  pat.  They  also  knew  just,  how 
fast  Jimpson  could  travel  without  snow-shoes. 

“Joe,  I  guess  you  and  Humphrey  can  carry  the  fellow 
a  little  way,”  suggested  Frank. 

“I  can  carry  him  alone,  and  Humph  can  spell  me,  after 
a  while,”  returiied  Joe.  “Come  here,  pet,”  Joe  added, 
ironically,  as  he  reached  out. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?”  faltered  the  cow¬ 
ering  one. 

“Going  to  knock  your  head  off  if  you  waste  time  asking 
questions,  you  idiot !  Come  here !” 

“And  now  we’d  better  start,”  Frank  hinted.  “We  don’t 
want  Jimpson  to  get  too  close,  with  all  his  loving  little 
ways.” 

And  so  they  started,  making  a  wide  half  circle  around  the 
course  of  the  advancing  Jimpson,  whom  they  -soon  left 
hopelessly  to  the  rear. 

For  a  mile  they  advanced  in  this  fashion,  and  knew  that 
they  were  wholly  safe  from  pursuit. 

Joe  and  Humphrey  took  the  badly  lamed  villain  from 
each  other  from  time  to  time,  but  Manley’s  strong  arms 
had  held  Kitty  all  during  the  mile  of  quick  travel. 

“How  did  it  all  happen,  dear  one?”  he  asked,  at  last, 

“I  hardly  know,”  sighed  Kitty.  “I  was  coming  down¬ 
stairs  this  morning,  just  after  daylight,  and  then  some¬ 
thing  must  have  hit  me,  for  when  the  cold  air  brought  me 
to  I  was  wrapped  up  and  being  carried  by  that  awful  Gabe 
Eastman.” 

“There’s  a  lump  on  your  head!”  cried  Frank,  feeling 
softly  through  the  blown  hair.  “Oh,  if  I  ever  get  hold  of 
Eastman  where  I  woh’t  be  interfered  with  he’ll  need  one 
huge  poultice  from  head  to  foot!” 

But  after  they  had  gone  two  miles,  Frank  found  i: 
necessary  to  turn  his  sweetheart  over,  temporarily,  to  Cran¬ 
ston,  who  carried  her  as  gently  as  if  she  had  been  fragile 
chinaware. 


But  they  had  passed  the  risk  of  adventure  now,  and 
could  go  more  slowly. 

Many,  many  miles  had  been  covered  on  snow-shoes  that 
anxious  morning. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  boys  were  more  fagged  than  any  of 
:hem  eared  to  admit. 

But  when,  at  last,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Dunstan 
home,  they  espied  Jackets  Winston  at  the  gate. 

The  little  fellow  caught  sight  of  them,  understood 
Frank’s  wave,  and  headed  for  the  house  like  a  streak. 

John  Dunstan,  with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 
was  out  on  the  verandah  to  meet  the  cheering  boys  as  they 
glided  up. 

Kitty  Dunstan  was  lifted  down  and  carried  into  the 
house,  the  chilled  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  following  as  quickly 
as  they  could  remove  their  snow-shoes  and  take  them  inside. 

One  of  the  women  servants  took  Kitty  upstairs  to  look 
after  her.  Mr.  Dunstan,  talking  more  freely  of  gratitude 
than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life,  led  the  boys  into  the 
drawing-room,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  their  outdoor 
cjothing  seemed  hardly  fitted  to  such  a  setting. 

“Mr.  Dunstan,”  began  Frank,  promptly,  “to-day’s  work 
shows  that  Eastman  has  been  hiding  in  the  house.  He  has 
found  some  way  of  approaching  the  house,  of  entering  and 
hiding.  I  believe  that  he  was  here  all  last  night,  watching 
for  a  chance  to  do  something  rough.” 

“He  won’t  be  able  to  get  in  again,  day  or  night,”  re¬ 
plied  the  old  man.  “Winston  had  the  same  idea  that  you 
have.  As  soon  as  he  got  here  he  insisted  on  my  men  guard¬ 
ing  the  rear  and  sides  of  the  house,  while  he  took  the  front 
under  his  own  eyes.  And  this  house  shall  be  so  watched  to¬ 
night  that  nothing  can  get  in,  not  even - ” 

“Not  even  a  draught,”  hinted  Joe. 

Mr.  Dunstan  joined  in  the  laugh  that  followed.  All 
felt  that  they  could  afford  to  laugh  once  more. 

It  was  now  early  in  the  afternoon. 

While  Mr.  Dunstan’s  men  guarded  Jimpson’s  aching 
and  badly  scared  pal,  their  host  insisted  that  the  boys 
should  have  luncheon  at  once. 

Then  all  the  young  snow-shoers  started  to  Woodstock, 
dragging  their  prisoner,  strapped  to  a  bob-sled. 

He  was  left  at  the  station-house,  and  a  general  alarm 
was  sent  out  for  the  arrest  of  Eastman  and  Jimpson. 

In  tfye  main  streets  of  the  town  sidewalk  paths  were 
being  made,  and  the  task  of  breaking  roads  in  the  principal 
streets  had  begun. 

But  the  country  thereabouts  was’ still  snow-bound — an 
almost  limitless  field  reserved  for  the  young  snow-shoers. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SETTING  THE  TRAI\ 

“If  we  could  only  wait  until  this  deep  suow  is  con¬ 
quered!”  sighed  Chief  of  Police  Griscomb. 

“When  the  snow  is  gone,  the  foxes  will  begone,  too,"  re¬ 
plied  Frank. 
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The  two  were  seated  in  the  office  of  the  police  station, 
just  after  dark  had  fallen. 

Earlier,  Frank  had  rounded  up  four  unemployed  men 
who  could  be  trusted. 

He  had  taught  them  the  general  principles  of  snow-shoe¬ 
ing — enough  to  enable  them  to  follow  him  slowly  up  the 
hill  to  the  Dunstan  house. 

This  he  had  done  at  the  request  of  John  Dunstan,  who 
meant  to  use  these  men  for  guarding  his  house  by  night, 
while  he  and  his  men  servants  performed  the  same  duty  in 
the  davtime. 

V 

Paths  had  been  dug  around  the  house.  Lanterns  were 
set  out  by  night  at  many  points  around  the  house. 

Mr.  Dunstan  had  decided  to  sleep,  armed,  in  a  room 
connecting  with  Kitty’s  by  gn  open  door. 

By  these  means  the  old  man  hoped  to  be  able  to  guard 
his  household  against  the  fox-like  cunning  of  the-  partly 
Indian,  Gabe  Eastman. 

But  Frank  was  full  of  the  other  problem  of  trapping 
the  rascals  from  whom  harm  wTas  feared. 

The  wretch  below  stairs,  Jimpson’ s  pal,  had  been  brought 
up  and  questioned. 

Badly  frightened,  he  had  told  the  little  he  knew  that 
would  be  of  service. . 

Yet  this  was  not  much. 

For  a  week  he  and  Jimpson  had  been  living  in  the 
cabin  in  the  "woods  where  Kitty  Dunstan  had  been  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  dummy  that  Eastman  had  later  thrown 
away. 

The  night  before  Eastman  had  slipped  over  to  his 
cabin  and  had  there  prepared,  with  clothes  that  he  had 
brought  for  the  purpose,  the  dummy  with  which  the  Up  and 
At  ’Em  Boys  had  been  deceived. 

Before  that,  Eastman  had  not  been  seen  at  the  cabin, 
but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  half-breed  knew  all 
about  Jimpson,  and  that  he  could  enlist  his  services. 

“The  question  is,”  said  the  chief,  after  the  prisoner  had 
been  again  locked  up  dowmstairs,  “will  Jimpson  go  back 
to  the  cabin  for  to-night?” 

“And,  if  so,”  added  Manley,  “will  Eastman  go  there 
also  ?” 

“I  wish  I  could  get  out  on  this  confounded  snow !” 
growled  Griscomb. 

“I  can  teach  you  how  to  use  the  snow-shoes,”  suggested 

Frank. 

“But  I  could  not  do  it  well  enough  to  travel  miles  on 
them  to-night.” 

“It  would  be  difficult,  on  your  first  day  on  the  shoes.” 

“Therefore,  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  help  you.” 

“We  wouldn’t  need  help,”  mused  Frank,  “only  Jimpson 
is  armed,  and  Eastman  would  be  apt  to  be  if  he  is  caught 
there.  We  boys  have  no  legal  right  to  carry  arms,  and 
without  them  we  couldn’t  do  anything  to  men  who  would 
use  their  guns  at  a  second’s  notice.” 

“Yet  you  could  prowl  around  out  there,”  hinted  Gris- 
r-oroh,  “and  find  out  whether  the  scoundrels  are  stopping 
jf:  the  cabin  to-night.  You  would  have  that  much  tor  me 
to  work  on  as  soon  as  country  travel  is  possible.” 


“See  here!”  cried  Frank,  suddenly,  “will  you  go  out 
there  if  I  find  a  way  for  you  ?” 

“Of  course  I  would.” 

“And  take  one  of  your  policemen  with  you?” 

“In  a  minute!” 

“Then  you’ll  see  that  cabin  to-night!”  cried  Frank, 
jumping  to  his  feet. 

“But - ” 

“Be  ready — you  and  your  policeman — in  an  hour,  and 
you’ll  be  able  to  start.” 

Frank  was  so  full  of  his  scheme  that  he  hurried  out. 

Hardly  sixty  minutes  later  the  chief  of  police  fancied 
that  a  riot  must  be  in  progress  outside  the  station-house. 

He  hurried  to  the  door,  only  to  be  greeted  with  the 
chorused  query: 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Chief  Griscomb?” 

“He’s  going  for  a  ride!”  came  the  rousing  answer. 

It  looked  like  it,  indeed. 

For,  in  the  interval,  Manley  and  his  youngsters  had 
cleated  three  ten-foot  boards  together,  and  on  this  crude 
toboggan  they  had  fastened  two  boxes  to  serve  as  seats. 

To  this  home-made  toboggan  a  long  rope  had  been  fas¬ 
tened  double. 

Of  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  there  were  more  than  twenty 
— all  in  high  spirits. 

“It’ll  hold  two  men,  chief.  We’ve  tested  it,”  explained 
Manley,  quickly.  “  Get  your  policeman,  now,  and  get  ready 
for  the  start.  We’ve  got  robes  enough  to  keep  you  wrarm, 
and  we  promise  yon  one  of  the  fastest  rides  on  the  snow 
that  you’ve  ever  had !” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  blest!”  muttered  the  old  chief. 

“You  will,  if  you  don’t  make  a  quick  start,”  uttered 
Joe,  rather  grimly.  “We’ve  rushed  things  for  a  quick 
start.” 

With  such  a  threat  held  out,  the  chief  delayed  only  long 
enough  to  get  into  his  shaggy  fur  overcoat  and  cap  and  to 
look  to  his  revolver  and  ammunition. 

Then  down  the  street  they  started  with  the  chief,  until 
they  had  picked  up  one  of  the  policemen,  who  likewise  took 
a  seat  on  the  sled. 

The  few  citizens  abroad  stared  at  this  large  turn-out, 
but  Frank  was  all  business.  He  gave  the  order  for  a  swift 
start. 

With  ten  of  the  snow-shoe  squad  drawing  at  the  ropes, 
and  the  rest  gliding  ahead  as  advance  guard,  the  expedi¬ 
tion  moved  out  of  town  at  a  steady,  six-mile-an-hour  pace. 

After  the  first  two  miles  the  pullers  were  changed,  and 
frequently  thereafter. 

A  little  more  than  an  hour  brought  them  close  to  Jimp- 
son’s  cabin. 

Now  they  approached  with  caution,  six  of  the  youngsters 
doing  the  hauling  while  the  rest,  going  ahead  under  Man¬ 
ley’s  leadership,  spread  out  around  the  cabin. 

There  were  no  signs  of  lights  about  the  place.  No  smoke 
came  from  the  chimney. 

Yet  the  sled  was  dragged  up  to  the  door  with  caution. 

The  door  proving  to  be  barred,  and  the  windows  fast¬ 
ened,  Chief  Griscomb  smashed  a  pane  of  glass,  then  waited. 
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No  sound  coming  from  within,  he  thrust  his  arm  through, 
dislodging  the  window  catch. 

Then,  opening  the  window,  the  chief  crawled  in,  followed 
by  his  policeman. 

“No  one  in  here,”  came  the  report. 

“Are  you  going  to  wait?”  asked  Frank. 

“All  night,  if  necessary,  now  that  I’m  here.” 

The  chief  opened  the  door,  admitting  Manley  and  his 
two  lieutenants,  while  the  others  waited  outside. 

The  cabin’s  interior  consisted  of  one  large  room,  about 
twenty  by  thirty  feet. 

Six  bunks  were  arranged  against  one  wall.  There  were 
a  few  chairs  and  a  rough  table.  A  cook  stove  and  an  open 
fireplace  furnished  heat. 

The  cabin  was  one  that  had  been  used,  the  winter  before, 

by  wood-choppers. 

But  at  present  the  place  was  cold  and  cheerless,  though 
there  was  fuel  at  hand.  In  a  cupboard  were  some  food 
and  a  jug  of  liquor. 

“If  Jimpson  were  coming  back,  he  would  be  here  *  by 
this  time,”  observed  Manley. 

“Then  you  don’t  think  it  worth  while  to  wait?” 

“I  didn’t  say  that.” 

“I  think  I’ll  wait,”  decided  the  chief.  “Call  the  boys 
in.  It’ll  be  more  comfortable  here  than  outside.” 

“Some  of  them  can  come  in,”  replied  Frank.  “But  a 
few  of  them  are  going  with  me.” 

“Where?” 

“To  Bradford.” 

“Why?” 

“It  has  struck  me  that  Bradford  is  still  shut  off  from 
Woodstock.  The  impassable  condition  of  the  country  roads 
has  made  it  impossible  to  restore  telephone  service.  As 
none  of  the  railroads  are  running  yet,  I  don’t  believe 
Eastman  has  gone  far.  Isn’t  there  a  chance  that  lie’s  rest¬ 
ing  in  a  Bradford  hotel  to-night?” 

“Of  course  there’s  a  chance,”  nodded  the  chief.  “But 
don’t  you  youngsters  ever  suffer  from  tired  muscles?” 

“Not  when  we’ve  such  work  cut  out  for  us.  But  I’ll 
take  only  a  few  of  the  fellows — Hal,  Joe  and 'Winston. 
The  rest  can  stay  here  until  we  come  back.  There’s  to  be 
no  school  this  week,  so  all  hands  can  sleep  late  in  the 
morning.” 

The  sled  was  brought  inside.  So  were  the*snow-shoes. 

Then  all  but  the  quartette  who  had  just  started  for 
Bradford  made  themselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  in 
the  dark  interior  of  the  cabin. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  HALFBREED  AT  BAY  ! 


“The  man  you  describe  is  here,  but  not  under  that 
name.” 

So  spoke  the  clerk  of  the  first  hotel  to  which  the  Wood- 
stock  boys  had  gone  in  thoir  quest. 


“If  lie's  here,  that’s  enough  to  know!”  cried  Fran/, 
quickly. 

“Will  you  send  up  a  card?”  queried  the  clerk. 

“Not  if  1  know  it,”  Frank  retorted,  quickly. 

The  clerk  looked  at  him  curiously,  sharply. 

“Where’s  his  room?”  asked  Frank. 

“It’s  rather  unusual  to  tell  where  our  guests’  rooms  are 
to  callers  who  won’t  send  up  their  cards,”  replied  the 
clerk. 

“But  this  case  is  different.  The  fellow  is  wanted  by 
the  Woodstock  police.” 

“Then  why  don’t  the  Woodstock  police  come  here  them¬ 
selves  ?” 

“For  the  very  simple  reason  that  they  can’t  get  here. 
I  am  sent  by  Chief  Griscomb.  Now,  will  you  oblige  me 
with  the  number  of  this  fellow’s  room?” 

“What  do  you  mean  to  do?”  persisted  the  clerk. 

“I  want  to  see  Eastman,  and  at  once — that’s  all.” 

“I  can’t,”  replied  the  clerk.  “It’s  unusual.” 

Frank  knew  this,  but  under  the  circumstances  he  was 
fast  losing  patience. 

“Very  well,  then,  Mr.  Clerk.  If  you  refuse,  I  shall  re¬ 
port  that  you  have  been  aiding  in  the  escape  of  a  fugitive 
from  justice.” 

“But  you  know  better.  And  you  are  not  policemen.” 

“Every  citizen  is  a  policeman,  where  a  felony  has  been 
committed,”  retorted  Frank,  sharply.  “Will  you  tell  me 
where  this  fellow’s  room  is,  or  shall  I  go  to  the  Bradford 
police  ?” 

“That  is  really  the  better  thing  for  you  to  do,”  replied 
the  clerk,  eagerly. 

“I’ll  go  to  the  Bradford  police,  then;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  if  our  man  escapes,  you  will  be  field  strictly  account¬ 
able  for  his  escape.  It  will  be  a  serious  matter,  as  you 
will  find.” 

“But - ” 

“All  1  ask,”  Frank  broke  in,  “is  the  number  of  this 
man’s  room  and  its  location.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  rest.” 

“The  room  is  44,  on  the  top  floor,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
house.” 

“You  and  Jackets  go  outside  and  post  yourselves  at  the 
east  side  of  the  house,”  Frank  swiftly  ordered  Joe.  “Hal 
and  I  will  go  upstairs.  Mr.  Clerk,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  you  from  sending  out  for  a  policeman.  It  will  be 
rather  a  good  idea.” 

With  that,  and  leaving  their  discarded  snow-shoes  ill 
the  office,  the  Up  and  At  'Enf  Boys  hurried  out. 

Frank  and  Hal  hurriedly  mounted  the  stairs. 

Moving  softly  down  the  hallway  on  the  upper  floor,  they 
came  to  the  door  of  No.  44. 

Frank  knocked  softly.  Soon  some  one  stirred  inside. 

Frank  knocked  again. 

“V  ho s  there?  called  a  voice,  that*made  our  hero  jump 
with  joy. 

It  was  Gabe  Eastman's  voice,  beyond  a  question. 

“Bell-boy,”  answered  Manley,  trying  hard  to  disguise 
his  voice. 
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“  What  s  wanted  r  ” 

"‘Message  from  the  clerk. : ” 

“What  is  it?” 

“Open  the  door,  please.” 

There  came  a  grumbling  response  from  inside,  then  the 
sound  of  steps  coming  toward  the  door. 

Frank  and  Hal  moved  forward,  getting  their  shoulders 
against  the  door. 

In  a  moment  the  door  opened. 

Gabe  Eastman  showed  his  face  in  the  crack  of  aperture. 

Frank  and  Hal  pressed,  to  force  their  way  in. 

“Get  out,”  came  the  ugly  snarl,  “or  die!” 

A  revolver  was  shoved  almost  in  Manley’s  face. 

He  recoiled.  Hal,  too,  drew  back. 

Then,  with  a  chuckle,  Eastman  shoved  the  door  to, 

bolting  it.  y 

“No  matter,”  whispered  Frank.  “We’ve  got ''the  Un¬ 
fairly  at  bay.  He  can’t  even  jump  out  of  the  window  with¬ 
out  falling  into  Joe’s  hands.  We  can  wait  on  this  side  of 
the  door  until  a  policeman  comes.  Hal,  old  fellow,  we 
can  almost  make  ourselves  comfortable  and  wait  until  the 
Bradford  police  come !” 

“If  you  try  to  force  the  door,”  came  Eastman’s  voice, 
“I’ll  shoot  without  mercy!” 

“No  need  to  force  anything,”  Frank  retorted,  dryly. 
“We  can  wait.” 

And  wait  they  did,  grimly,  patiently. 

Five  minutes  passed  before  a  Bradford  policeman  came 
hurrying  up  the  stairs. 

“Here’s  the  door,”  said  Frank,  briskly.  “Inside  is  a 
scoundrel  named  Gabe  Eastman.  Chief  Griscomb,  of 
Woodstock,  sent  us  over  to  find  him.  The  fellow  has  a 
revolver.” 

“Open  that  door,”  summoned  the  policeman,  rapping. 

From  inside  there  came  no  sound. 

Then,  with  grim  face,  the  policeman  drew  his  revolver. 

Next,  placing  his  shoulder  against  the  door,  he  forced  it. 

Into  the  room  he  leaped,  followed  by  the  two  young  ath¬ 
letes. 

But  Gabe  Eastman  was  not  there. 

An  open  skylight  overhead  and  a  step-ladder  under¬ 
neath  showed  how  the  fox  had  gone. 

“If  he’s  on  the  roof  we  can  get  him  quickly!”  uttered 
Manley,  running  to  the  step-ladder. 

He  mounted  swiftly,  followed  by  Hal,  the  policeman 
bringing  up  as  a  close  third. 

But  on  the  roof  there  was  no  sign  of  the  half-breed. 

But  a  rope  tied  to  a  chimney  on  the  west  side  of  the 
home  called  them  over. 

“He’s  a  fox  for  sure!”  exclaimed  Frank  Manley,  dis¬ 
gustedly,  a-,  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  roof,  he  pointed  to 
the  length  of  rope  that  reached  to  the  ground.  “We  had 
hi*  side  of  the  house  watched,  but  forgot  the  opposite  side. 
Nor,  he’«  had  five  minute*’  start  of  us.’’ 

“Jr>  too  bad!”  growled  the  Bradford  policeman.  “He 
can  g*t  a  good  distance  in  five  minutes,  but  he  can  t  get 
i  o  .r  of  town.  rJ  mre  are  no  roads  broken.” 

“But  this  scoundrel  ha-  snow-shoes.” 


“  Can  lie  use  them  ?” 

“Like  an  Indian!” 

“Then  I  guess  Griscomb  will  have  to  whistle  for  his 

♦ 

prisoner.” 

“Perhaps  not — if  we  can  once  strike  the  trail!”  blazed 
Manley. 

“Let’s  get  off  this  roof,  then,  mighty  quick.” 

But  an  hour’s  patient  search  of  the  town  convinced 
youngsters  and  police  alike  that  Gabe  Eastman  had  been 
enough  of  a  fox  to  slip  out  through  their  fingers. 

“If  we’ve  seen  the  last  of  him,”  suggested  Hal,  “it  Trill 
be  all  right.” 

“It  will  never  be  all  right,”  retorted  Manley,  fiercely, 
“until  I’ve  found  and  thumped  the  scoundrel  for  the  blo?« 
he  struck  Kitty !” 

“Do  you  suppose  he  has  lit  out  for  the  cabin  in  the 
Woods”  hinted  Jackets,  as  they  stood  once  more  before  the 
hotel. 

“There’s  but  one  way  to  find  out,”’  retorted  Frank. 
“We’ll  go  there.” 

“And  if  we  don’t  find  him?” 

But  Frank  shook  his  head  as  he  led  them  slowly  back 
over  their  baffling  trail. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  PRICE  OF  MANLEY'S  LIFE. 

“Eastman  and  Jimpson  have  vanished.” 

So  declared  Hal  Spofford,  with  an  air  of  conviction. 

“But  not  for  good,”  retorted  Manley. 

“Yon  don’t  believe  they’re  coming  back?”  demanded  Hal. 

“I  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  we  don't  hear  from  them 
both  again.” 

“What?  When  the  police  can  put  them  both  behind 
bars  and  keep  them  there?” 

“It’s  the  very  fact  that  Eastman  and  Jimpson  are  bound 
for  the  penitentiary,  when  caught,  that  will  force  them  to 
make  themselves  felt  before  they  go,”  replied  Frank.  “You 
have  sedn,  already,  what  Jimpson  will  do  on  account  of  his 
hatred  for  me.  As  to  Gabe  Eastman,  he’s  bad  all  the 
way  through — and  he’s  half  Indian.  That’s  a  combina¬ 
tion  that  does  make  a  bad  man  bad  indeed.  A  fellow  like 
Eastman  fairly  worships  revenge.” 

“Then  we’ve  got  to  find,  somehow,/ where  they  are.” 

“And  the  sooner  the  less  risk  tltfere'll  be  for  our  side,” 
clicked  Manley. 

The  two  chums  and  leaders  of  the  Up  and  At  'Em  B  ns 
sat  in  the  little  office  at  the  gym. 

It  was  Friday,  and  on  account  of  all  the  colds  and  other 
illnesses  that  had  come  h:  with  the  great  snow,  the  schools 
were  still  closed. 

The  great  snow  blockade  had  been  raised,  nowever. 

The  railroads  in  that  section  were  running  as  usual,  in 
the  towns,  streets  had  been  broken  and  traffic  was  going 
on  as  usual.  The  country  roads,- though  many  of  them 
were  barely  passable,  did  not  permit  of  comfortable  travel. 
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Telephone  and  telegraph  wires  were  up  again. 

People  in  W  oodstock  and  Bradford  had  again  begun  to 
feel  that  they  were  still  a  part  of  the  world. 

The  young  athletes  of  Woodstock  and  Bradford  were 
now  no  longer  the  only  ones  who  could  get  about  at  will. 

Still,  the  boys  of  both  clubs  were  still  enjoying,  to  the 
utmost,  the  rare  sport  of  getting  about  swiftly  on  snow- 
shoes. 

So  far,  neither  Jimpson  nor  Eastman  had  been  heard 
from. 

Chief  Griscomb’s  watch  out  at  the  hut  in  the  woods  had 
been  unavailing,  and  guard  over  the  place  had  been  aban¬ 
doned. 

At  this  present  time,  late  Friday  afternoon,  Frank 
and  Hal  were  the  only  ones  at  the  gym,  as  all  the  indoor 
athletic  work  had  been  given  up  during  this  rousing  week- 
in  the  open. 

“It  will  be  a  great  affair  to-night — the  torchlight  parade 
on  snow-shoes,”  glowed  Hal. 

“If  it  doesn’t  turn  warmer  and  rain,”  replied  Frank, 
glancing  out  at  the  unpromising  sky. 

“Its  still  holding  cold,”  contended  Hal. 

“Yes,  but  it’s  warmer  than  it  was  at  two  o’clock,  which 
is  a  bad  sign.” 

“Don’t  croak!”  protested  Hal.  “One  would  think  you 
didn’t  expect  to  get  any  fun  out  of  the  parade.” 

“I  don’t  expect  to,”  returned  Frank. 

“What’s  that?”  • 

“At  least,  not  until  I’ve  attended  to  another  matter.” 

“And  what  matter  can  that  be?”  Hal  demanded,  opening 
his  eyes  very  wide,  for  Manley  had  been  the  enthusiastic 
originator  of  the  torchlight  parade  on  snowshoes  by  the 
members  of  the  two  clubs. 

“I’m  going  to  make  a  quiet  effort  to  run  down  Jimpson 
and  Eastman  to-night,”  Manley  replied,  quietly. 

“And  give  the  parade  the  go-by?” 

“Unless  I  find  my  men  in  time  to  join  the  parade  after¬ 
ward.” 

“But  where  are  you  going  to  look  for  them?” 

“I’ve  been  thinking  it  over,  and,  now  that  the  police  have 
left  the  place  alone,  I  can’t  think  of  any  likelier  place  to 
look  for  the  scoundrels  than  out  at  that  same  cabin  in 
the  woods.” 

“Going  to  get  Griscomb’s  help?”  Hal  asked. 

“Not  unless  I  first  find  my  people  out  there.  I’ve  taken 
Griscomb  out  there  once  on  a  useless  errand,  and  his  pa¬ 
tience  might  not  last  through  another  failure.” 

“Then  I’ll  go  with  you,  of  course,”  Spofford  offered. 

“No;  you’ll  lead  the  club  to-night.” 

“I’ll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,”  Hal  disputed/ warmly. 
“Joe  can  lead  the  club.  Do  you  think  I’d  let  you  go  out 
there  in  the  woods,  on  such  a  hunt,  alone?” 

“1  didn’t  want  to  take  you  away  from  the  fun,”  Frank 

observed. 

“Fun?”  sniffed  Hnl,  jumping  up.  “Bosh!  Do  you 
think  there  could  be  any  fun  like  bagging  Eastman  or 
Jimpson — after  what  they've  done  to  us?  Why,  if  the 


fellows  knew,  they’d  all  rather  go  with  you  than  on  the 
torchlight  parade.” 

“They  won’t  know,  until  it’s  too  late,”  smiled  Frank. 
“That  is,  no  one  except  Joe.” 

“  And  he’ll  vote  for  going  with  us.” 

“He  can’t,”  returned  Manley,  shaking  his  head.  “After 
getting  up  the  parade,  we’ve  at  least  got  to  send  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  along  with  our  fellows.” 

As  it  was  nearing  dark,  now,  the  youngsters  began  pil¬ 
ing  into  the  gym. 

They  were  still  full  of  the  sport,  and  especially  of  the 
parade  to  come  in  the  evening. 

As  they  hurried  home  for  early  supper,  Frank  and  Hal 
left  the  gymnasium,  too,  though  they  carried  their  snow- 
shoes  with  them. 

It  w-as  before  seven  o’clock  when  the  two  friends  left 
Woodstock  behind,  climbing  the  hill  that  led  to  the  Dun- 
stan  house. 

They  stopped  there  for  a  few  moments,  to  see  how  the 
Dunstan  household  fared. 

Then,  without  any  word  of  their  purpose,  Frank  and 
Hal  set  out  at  a  swift  glide  for  the  cabin  in  the  woods. 

It  was  a  long  run  that  took  them  there,  but  at  last  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  cabin. 

“Great!”  whispered  Frank.  “There’s  a  light  there. 
Some  one  hasThought  it  safe  to  return.” 

Halted  where  he  was  by  a  signal  from  his  chum,  Hal 
stood  under  the  snow-laden  limbs  of  a  *  great  tree  while 
Frank  stole  forward. 

In  a  few  moments  Manley  was  hack,  his  face  aglow  with 
excitement. 

“You  look  as  if  you  could  yell  for  joy,”  observed  Hal. 

“I  could,”  came  the  eager  response.  “Our  men  are 
there !” 

“Both?” 

“Both!” 

“Then  all  that  remains - ” 

“  Is  to  nab  them !  Hal,  make  your  best  speed  back  to 
Dunstan's.  Get  Griscomb  on  the  ’phone.  Tell  him  what's 
up.  Ask  him  to  get  to  Dunstan’s  as  quick  as  he  can.  Then 
drag  him  over  here  on  the  toboggan !” 

“And  you?” 

“I’ll  stay  here.” 

“But  the  risk - ” 

“There  isn't  much.” 

“Too  much !” 

“I'll  be  careful.” 

“Why  need  you  stay  at  all,  Frank?” 

“Suppose  one  or  both  of  the  scoundrels  should  stout 
away?” 

“But  there  isn't  much  danger  of  that” 

“Too  much  danger.” 

“Suppose  Eastman  were  to  leave  here?  What  could 
you  do?” 

“Follow  him.  He's  the  greater  rascal  of  the  two.” 

“I  suppose  you're  determined  to  st*v  hare?” 

^  es ;  and  it  begins  to  look  as  if  you  meant  to  stav 
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here,  too,"  smiled  Manley.  “If  you're  going  for  Gris- 
eomb,  Hal,  old  fellow,  why  don't  you  start?” 

With  a  sigh  over  the  unnecessary  risk  which  he  thought 
his  chum  was  taking,  Spofford  started  swiftly  away. 

For  a  few  moments  Manley  stood  watching  Spofford, 
until  the  latter  vanished  utterly  into  the  night. 

“It'll  be  two  hours  before  he  can  possibly  be  back,” 
Frank  reckoned.  “A  cold  wait,  I  call  it,  yet,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  I  can't  ask  Gabe  Eastman  to  take  me  in 
where  it's  warm !” 

Moving  back  until  he  was  close  enough  to  watch  the  single 
door  of  the  cabin,  Manley  soon  became  seized  by  a  greater 
curiosity.  \ 

“Why  can't  I  hear  what  they're  talking  about — if  any¬ 
thing?”  he  wondered. 

He  glided  up  closer. 

The  window-pane  that  Chief  Griscomb  had  broken  had 
been  mended  by  a  stuffing  of  rag. 

A  shabby,  ragged  curtain  had  beenlpulled  down  inside, 
but  there  were  many  cracks  in  the  curtain  through  which 
the  light  shone,  and  through  which  glimpses  of  the  in¬ 
terior  could  be  had. 

In  front  of  the  cabin  the  snow  had  been  shoveled  away 
somewhat,  and  had  been  tramped  down  not  a  little. 

“I  can  get  these  shoes  off,  hide  ’em,  and  keep  close  to 
the  window,”  Frank  reflected. 

It  seemed  the  best  plan  to  discard  his  snow-shoes.  . 

Even  should  Gabe  Eastman  attempt  to  leave  the  cabin 
on  his  stolen  pair,  Frank  would  have  warning  in  time  to 
get  himself  in  readiness  to  follow. 

So,  after  having  removed  his  shoes,  and  placed  them 
against  one  outer  end  of  the  cabin,  Frank  crouched  close 
by  the  window. 

The  two  men  inside,  whom  he  could  see  easily,  were 
sitting  before  the  open  fire,  smoking  pipes  and  talking  in 
low  tones. 

For  the  next  five  minutes  Manley  could  hear  nothing 
distinctly  of  what  was  being  said  inside. 

But  suddenly  Jimpson  leaped  to  his  feet,  his  face  blaz¬ 
ing  with  anger. 

“What  does  that  mean,  Gabe  Eastman?”  he  roared. 

“Doesn’t  mean  anything  unfriendly,”  returned  the  half- 
breed. 

“Do  you  expect  to  shake  me,  without  paying  me  what 
you  ought  to?”  demanded  Jimpson,  snarlingly. 

“Of  course  not.  You'll  be  paid  all  I  can  afford.” 

“How  much?” 

“Twenty-five  dollars,”  said  the  half-breed,  slowly. 

Like  a  flash  Jimpson  had  his  revolver '  out,  though  he 
did  not  aim  at  his  companion. 

Eastman,  too,  reached  back  at  his  hip-pocket. 

“Don’t  try  to  draw,”  warned  Jimpson,  cold-bloodedly. 
“If  you  do,'  I’ll  drill  you  !” 

Eastman’s  hand  came  hack  before  his  body,  empty. 

“Don’t  be  a  fool,  Jimpson,”  he  snarled.  “Put  up  that 

gun.” 

“And  give  you  a  chance  to  get  the  drop  on  me?” 

“I  won’t  try  it.” 


“Oh,  1  believe  you!”  jeered  Jimpson. 

“That’s  right,”  quivered  Frank.  “Fight  it  out  between 
you,  gentlemen!  It  would  be  fine  if  you  were  to  take 
care  of  each  other.” 

“Now,  talk  sense,”  went  on  Eastman.  “What  did  you 
expect  me  to  pay  you  ?” 

“Enough  to  really  pay  for  my  services.” 

“What  have  you  done,  except  fail?”- demanded  the  half- 
breed,  bitterly. 

“That  wasn’t  my  fault,”  snarled  Jimpson,  his  face 
growing  black. 

“Mine,  then,  I  suppose?” 

“No;  Manley's.” 

“He  was  smarter  than  you,”  mocked  Eastman. 

This  true  shot  made  the  wretch  sputter  with  rage. 

“Be  careful,  Eastman!”  he  warned.  “If  you  go  too 
far  I’ll  make  sure  of  winding  you  up,  anyway.” 

“I  may  prove  too  smart,  too,”  leered  the  half-breed. 

“You’ll  do  nothing  whatever,  if  you  don’t  hand  me 
enough  cash  to  leave  this  country.” 

“How  much  would  that  be?” 

“One  thousand  dollars!”  named  Jimpson,  promptly. 

“You  must  think  you’re  dealing  with  a  rich  man,” 
sneered  the  half-breed. 

“I  am;  I  know  that.” 

“Didn't  I  tell  you  that  Dunstan’s  scheming  has  ruined 
me?” 

“It  cost  you  a  good  deal  of  money,  I  suppose,  but  you’ve 
got  enough  left  to  settle  with  me.  And  you’ve  got  to  do. 
it,  Eastman,  if  you  have  any  use  for  life!” 

“Probably  you  think  I  carry  that  much  money  with  me,” 
sneered  the  half-breed. 

“No;  but  I’ll  take  your  word  that  you’ll  pay  me  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to-morrow.” 

“You'll  take  my  word  ?”  grinned  Eastman.  “Why,  man, 
you’re  easy!  I  wouldn’t  take  any  one’s  word  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.” 

“But  you’ll  keep  your  word  to  me,  if  you  give  it,”  taunt¬ 
ed  Jimpson.  “If  you  don’t,  you'll  be  killed,  and  not  by 
my  hand,  either.  I  have  pals  that  you  don’t  know  who’d 
do  you  up  in  a  second  if  they  got  the  word.” 

Jimpson  spoke  with  the  calmness  of  a  man  who  is  not 
bluffing. 

Eastman  eyed  him  curiously. 

“I  hope  you  understand,”  wound  up  Jimpson.  “ It’s  a 
thousand  dollars  to-morrow  afternoon,  or  your  life  isn't 
worth  a  cent.  Now,  I’m  not  afraid  of  your  killing  me.  If 
you  did  it,  you’d  be  trailed  down  and  done  to  death.  So 
away  goes  my  gun.  Use  yours,  if  you  think  you  dare!” 

With  the  utmost  coolness  Jimpson  returned  his  weapon 
to  one  of  his  pockets. 

Gabe  Eastman,  watching  his  tool,  who  was  threatening 
to  become  his  enemy,  allowed  his  hand  to  travel  back  to 
his  gun-pocket. 

Jimpson  watched  him,  with  a  sneer. 

“Don’t  try  to  bluff,  Eastman.  I  am  not  afraid  of  you.” 

Turning  his  back,  in  his  contempt,  Jimpson  threw  more 
wood  on  the  fire. 
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That  exhibition  of  nerve,  at  the  moment  when  mutual 
threats  of  murder  were  passing,  won  Eastman. 

“You're  no  coward,  Jimpson,”  he  admitted. 

“No  one  ever  told  me  1  was,”  came  the  surly  answer, 
{is  the  wretch  faced  slowly  about  again. 

“And  when  you  undertake  a  thing,  you’ll  carry  it 
through,  if  there  is  any  way  to.” 

“Ere  always  acted  that  way  before,”  returned  Jimpson, 
with  sulky  pride.  ' 

“Jimpson,  I've  begun  to  think  that  I  can  show  you  how 
to  get  that  thousand  dollars.”  * 

“How?” 

Jimpson  was  now  closely  scanning  the  half-breed's  face. 

“I’d  give  a  thousand  dollars  for  Frank  Manley’s  life,” 
hinted  the  half-breed. 

“Oh,  you  would,  eh?”  uttered  listening  Manley,  outside. 

“You  mean  that,  of  course?”  cried  Jimpson. 

“Every  word.” 

“And  the  money?” 

“It  will  be  in  your  hand  as  soon  as  I  see  you  after  I 
know  that  Manley  is  dead.” 

“But  how  should  the  job  be  done?” 

“If  you  have  nerve  enough - ” 

“Stop  that!” 

“Walk  straight  into  Manley’s  store,  step  up  to  him  and 
pull  the  trigger.  Fire  another  shot  or  two  to  make  sure 
of  him.  Then,  in  the  excitement,  you  could  bolt  out  of 
the  store  and  out  of  town.  It’s  easy,  if  you  have  the 
nerve.  If  you  don’t  like  the  store,  find  him  some  other 
place  and  do  the  shooting.” 

“Any  place  but  that  gymnasium,”  grinned  Jimpson,  sig¬ 
nificantly.  “If  I  went  there  to  do  the  shooting,  it  would  be 
good-bye  for  me.  Those  other  boys  would  tear  to  pieces 
the  fellow  who  did  up  Frank  Manley.” 

“Well,  choose  your  own  time  and  place,  if  you  do  it 
quick.” 

“And  how’ll  I  find  you  afterward?”  demanded  Jimpson, 

craftilv. 
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“  I’ll  be  close  at  hand  when  you  do  the  thing,  for  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  Manley  is  dead.” 

“So  do  I,”  growled  Jimpson.  “That  was  the  kind  of  a 
job  that  kept  me  hanging  around  here.” 

“Then  you'll  kill  Frank  Manley — without  fail?”  in¬ 
sisted  Gabe  Eastman. 

“I  will — and  before  to-morrow  is  over  Ft 

“Good!  As  soon  as  that  is  done  I'll  find  some  way  to 
kill  that  sneak,  John  Dunstan.  After  that — well,  the  gal¬ 
lows,  if  necessary!” 


CHAPTER  XI. 


It  was  cold  out  there  in  the  wintry  night,  with  no  form 
of  warming  exercise  possible. 

It  made  matters  seem  even  worse  when  Manley’s  gaze 
took  in  the  warm  fire  in  the  cabin. 

But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  lie  had  chosen  to  wait 
and  watch,  and  now  he  must  do  it. 

“There’s  nothing  to  be  done  to-night?”  asked  Jimpson, 
suddenly. 

“Nothing  for  3tou.” 

“And  you?” 

“Late  at  night,”  Eastman  replied,  “I  shall  take  a  trip 
on  snow-shoes  and  have  a  look  at  the  Dunstan  place.  If 
there  has  been  a  let-up  on  the  guard  there  I  shall  find  a 
way  to  get  into  the  house.” 

“And  then?” 

“If  I  get  into  that  house  to-night  I  shall  wipe  out  the 
whole  score  by  emptying  my  revolver  into  Dunstan's  body  !" 
cfied  the  half-breed,  passionately.  “I  had  that  chance  be¬ 
fore,  and  let  it  go  by,  in  the  hope  of  making  him  pay  me 
what  I  demanded.  Now,  I  know  that  he  will  not  pay — 
cannot  be  made  to — so  I  shall  take  his  life  instead  of 
money.” 

“After  which,”  grinned  Jimpson,  diabolically,  “it  may 
be  convenient  for  us  to  leave  the  country  together.” 

“And  you,  Jimpson,  are  figuring  that  then  you  will  be 
able  to  blackmail  this  half-breed  for  all  the  money  he  has 
left.  But  you  won’t  do  it — for  reasons  not  known  to  either 
of  you  at  present  !”  muttered  Frank. 

“Going  to  turn  in?”  asked  Eastman,  as  he  saw  Jimp¬ 
son  preparing  the  fire  as  if  for  the  night. 

“Yes.” 

“So  will  I,  then.” 

“But  your  trip  late  to-night?” 

“Oh,  I  can  always  wake  up  at  any  hour  that  I  want. 
That’s  where  the  Indian  in  me  crops  out.” 

Soon  after  the  two*  lamps  inside  were  extinguished. 
Only  the  light  of  the  fire  remained,  and  even*the  fire  soon 
burned  low. 

“Sleep  sweetly,  you  precious  pair!”  mocked  Frank,  under 
Ins  breath.  “That  will  make  the  time  pass  quickly  until 
our  surprise  party  gets  here.  Hal  has  been  gone  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  now.  In  an  hour  and  a  quarter  more, 

sav - ” 

j 

Frank  smiled  quietly  to  himself. 

As  the  snores  of  the  two  men  whom  he  was  watching 
came  to  his  ears,  Manley  decided  that  he  could  tramp 
around  the  cabin  a  little,  in  the  effort  to  keep  his  blood 
moving. 

Once,  twice,  thrice  around  he  went,  listening  to  the 
snores  every  time  that  he  passed  the  broken  window. 

“How  on  earth  can  they  sleep?”  quivered  Frank.  “If 
1  had  planned  a  murder  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  I  could 
ever  sleep  again !” 


half  Indian,  half  DEVIL.  After  the  fifth  time  around  the  hut  he  paused  once 

more  at  the  broken  window. 

“A!l  very  good,”  muttered  listening  Frank  Manley.  Unnoticed  by  Manley,  the  cabin  door  had  just  been 
“But,  if  11*1  is  quick  enough,  both  schemes  will* be  nipped  opened  softly. 

in  the  bud.”  I  a  pair  of  keen  eyes  peered  out,  then  rested,  in  sudden 
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dismay,  on  the  crouching  figure  of  Manley  at  the  broken 

window. 

Just  an  instant  later  Manley  heard  a  step — but  too  late. 

He  felt  a  sudden  weight  on  his  head,  then  sank  un¬ 
conscious  to  the  around. 

Jimpson's  excited  voice  rose  on  the  night  air. 

“Eastman!  Oh,  Gabe  Eastman!” 

“Well?”  demanded  an  alert  voice  from  a  bunk  inside. 

“Come  and  see  what  Santa  Claus  brought!” 

“Quit  your  joshing !”  snapped  the  half-breed. 

“Come!  You’ll  be  glad!” 

There  was  a  sound  of  feet  striking  the  floor  inside. 

Then  Gabe  Eastman,  shivering  with  the  cold,  thrust  his 
head  outside. 

“Well?”  he  growled. 

“You  wanted  Frank  Manley.” 

“Well?” 

“Rub  your  eyes,  man,  rub  your  eyes!  Look!  I’ve  got 
Manley  here.” 

Rising,  with  the  young  athlete’s  body  in  his  arms.  Jimp- 
son  almost  staggered  to  the  door. 

One  look  at  the  quiet,  white  face  and  the  closed  eyes — 
and  then  Gabe  Eastman  retreated  into  the  cabin,  strik¬ 
ing  a  match  and  lighting  one  of  the  lamps. 

Without  ceremony,  Jimpson  dumped  the  still  body  on  the 
floor,  then  stole  back  to  bolt  the  door. 

“Oh,  it’s  Manley!”  he  chuckled,  as  Eastman  approached, 
holding  the  lamp  low.  “  I  saw  some  one  there,  and  soaked 
him  over  the  head  with  the  club.” 

“Did  you  kill  him?” 

“If  I  did,  I  earned  the  thousand,  didn’t  I?”  demanded 
Jimpson,  cunningly. 

“Yes,”  the  half-breed  admitted;  “you  earn  the  thou¬ 
sand.”  ' 

r 

“Now,  that’s  the  way  I  like  to  hear  a  man  talk !”  glowed 
the  wretch.  “lrou  speak  up  so  quick  that  you  mean  to 
be  square  with  me.  Stand  back,  then,  and  I’ll  make  plumb 
sure  of  the  thousand.” 

Manley,  not  seeming  to  breathe,  lay,  as  he  had  fallen, 
*nn  his  right  side. 

Swinging  his  club  up  overhead  and  back,  Jimpson  aimed 
a  blow  that  should  crack  the  young  athlete’s  skull. 

“Stop!”  ordered  Eastman,  sharply,  getting  in  between 
the  executioner  and  his  intended  victim. 

“The  club  won’t  make  as  much  noise  as  a  pistol,”  ar¬ 
gued  Jimpson,  staying  the* blow. 

“I  don’t  want  to  use  either  just  yet.” 

“What?” 

“Do  you  think  Manley  is  really  dead?” 

“I  don’t  believe  he  is,”  reported  the  wretch,  bending 
over  to  peer  into  our  hero’s  face. 

“Then  I  wish  you’d  see  what  you  can  do  to  bring  him 

to.” 

“What  good  will  that  do?” 

“Plenty.” 

“G;d,e  Ea-tman,  are  you  going  to  weaken?”  glared  Jimp- 
Do  you  mean  to  spare  his  life?” 


“Spare  his  life?”  repeated  the  half-breed,  with  a  wicked 
grin  that  showed  his  white  teeth.  “Not  for  a  minute.” 

“Then  why  do  you  talk  of  bringing  him  to?” 

“So  that  he  can  know  what  is  being  done  to  him.  Jimp¬ 
son,  would  there  be  as  much  fun  in  killing  Manley  without 
his  knowing  that  it  is  to  be  done?” 

Jimpson  looked  wonderingly  at  his  companion  in  crime. 

“Do  you  mean,  Eastman,  that  you  are  going  to  torture 
this  boy  to  death?” 

“That’s  just  the  idea!” 

“There’s  the  Indian  in  you  again!”  cried  Jimpson,  with 

* 

a  ghastly  grin. 

“I  suppose  it’s  Indian,”  grunted  Eastman:  “But  Han¬ 
ley  has  been  talking  pretty  brave,  and  I  want  to  see 
jvhether  he  is  brave  enough  to  meet  death  the  way  that  I 
shall  hand  it  to  him.” 

\ 

“How?” 

“I  am  going  to  whip  him  to  death!” 

“You’ve  got  even  more  nerve  for  deviltry  than  I  have, 
then,”  uttered  Jimpson,  with  something  of  a  shudder. 

“I  saw  a  man  stripped  and  whipped  to  death  once,  in 
an  Indian  camp  in  Canada,”  smiled  the  half-breed.  “It  was 
a  great  sight.  I’ve  always  thought  I’d  like  to  try  it  on 
somebody  that  I  hated.  Here’s  the  chance.” 

Jimpson  had  backed  off  against  the  wall.  With  arms 
folded,  he  was  gazing  with  ghastly  curiosity  at  this  scoun¬ 
drel  who  was  half  Indian,  half  devil. 

But  Eastman  had  bent  coolly  over  the  unconscious  boy, 
and  now  was  busy  tying  his  hands. 

After  that,  Frank’s  ankles  were  secured. 

Looking  up,  the  half-breed  growled : 

“What  are  you  waiting  for?  Go  out  and  get  some  snow. 
Bring  in  a  lot  of  it  and  rub  Manley’s  face  and  wrists  until 
he  opens  his  eyes.” 

In  stolid  silence  Jimpson  went  out,  returning  with  a 
bucket  filled  with  snow. 

Setting  it  down,  he  demanded,  hoarsely: 

“For  this  night’s  work  I  get  my  thousand,  just  the 
same  ?” 

“lrou  do,”  Eastman  assured  him. 

“You  won’t  dare  try  to  fool  me?” 

“I  won’t  try  to.” 

Jimpson  said  no  more,  just  then,  but  began  to  chafe  the 
young  athlete’s  face  and  wrists  with  the  snow. 

Gabe  Eastman,  meanwhile,  was  selecting  thr«*i  w  four 
switches  from  the  brushwood  that  had  been  brought  in  for 
kindling. 

These  switches  he  trimmed  with  a  view  to  leaving  the 
sticks  jagged  where  tihy  branches  were  lopped  off. 

After  a  minute  or  two  Manley  opened  his  eyes. 

Jimpson  stopped  work,  demanding: 

“Know  where  you  are?” 

“Only  too  well!”  retorted  Frank,  faintly,  yet  grimly. 

“1  guess  he’ll  keep  conscious,  all  right,”  nodded  Jimp¬ 
son,  looking  up  at  the  half-breed. 

“Let  him  lie  there  a  few  minutes,  and  we’ll  see,”  re¬ 
turned  Eastman. 


ton. 
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“How  long  have  l  been  knocked  out?”  Frank  soon  de¬ 
manded,  in  a  low  voice. 

“About  three  or  four  minutes,”  gruffed  Jimpson. 

Only  three  or  four  minutes?  A  shudder  passed  over 
Manley’s  body. 

Then  Hal  and  rescue  were  still  an  hour  away. 

“That’ll  be  too  late  to  save  me,”  thrilled  Frank.  “But, 
if  they  kill  me,  they’ll  be  caught  here  with  the  proof  of  their 
crime.  And  Mr.  Dunstan — Kit’s  father — will  be  safe!” 

“Manley,  this  ain’t  going  to  be  very  pleasant  for  you,” 
warned  Gabe. 

“Nothing  about  my  acquaintance  with  you  has  brought 
me  any  pleasure,”  muttered  Frank. 

“You  won't  know  me  after  to-night!” 

“I  suppose  you  two  mean  to  kill  me?”  said  Frank, 

bluntlv. 

«/ 

“You’ve  guessed  that  much,  eh?” 

“No;  I  heard  you  planning  it.” 

“Then  you’ve  been  listening  outside?”  cried  Jimpson, 
stepping  forward. 

“I  heard  all  that  you  blackguards  had  to  say.” 

“Then  you  know  that  I  have  other  plans  for  to-night?” 
breathed  the  half-breed. 

“Yes;  but  you  won’t  carry  them  out!”  Manley  asserted, 
confidently. 

“At  least,  I  can  be  sure  of  the  plan  I  have  on  here!” 

“If  you’re  not  interfered  with,”  taunted  Frank. 

“Are  there  others  prowling  hereabouts  with  you?”  de¬ 
manded  Jimpson,  swiftly. 

“Guess!”  mocked  Frank. 

“If  there  were  others,”  growled  Gabe,  “wouldn’t  they 
be  doing  something  to  help  him  ?  He  was  alone.  He  came 
here  on  a  chance,  and  now  I’ll  make  the  chance  good. 
Frank  Monley,  you  first — and  then  John  Dunstan. 
I’ve  got  you,  and  I  can  get  him.  After  that,  I  am  squared 
up !” 

“You’ll  be  .strung  up,  more  likely,”  predicted  Frank. 

“I’ll  be  willing  to  be,  then!” 

“Shall  I  strip  his  clothes  off?”  asked  Jimpson. 

“No;  it  ain’t  necessary,”  retorted  the  half-breed.  “These 
switches  will  do  their  work  through  his  clothes.  Manley, 
have  you  any  idea  what  is  ahead  of  you?” 

“It  will  save  time  if  you  tell  me,”  retorted  Frank,  try¬ 
ing  to  speak  bravely. 

“We’re  going  to  whip  you — keep  on  switching  and 
thrashing  you — until  we  kill  you.  When  I  get  tired,  your 
friend  Jimpson  will  spell  me.  I  reckon  you’ve  about 
ten  minutes  left  of  life.  They'll  be  warm,  lively 
minutes !” 

Gabe  Eastman  looked  eagerly  at  his  young  enemy  for 
any  sign  of  weakening,  listened  for  prayers  for  mercy. 

But  Frank  spoke  no  word,  gave  no  sign. 

Even  in  that  awful  moment  of  the  beginning  of  death. 
Manley  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  close  his  eyes, 
that  his  tormentors  migTit  not  see  the  proof  of  torture  in 
them. 

Selecting  one  of  the  switches,  the  half-breed  began  to 
lay  on  the  whipping  that  was  t#  end  only  in  death ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  BLOWS  THAT  TOLD. 

Swish-sh !  Chug ! 

The  bloivs  with  Gabe  Eastman’s  switch  rose  and  fell  in 
almost  perfect  time. 

The  half-breed  did  not  strike  with  great  force.  He 
did  not  intend  to  do  that  as  yet. 

But  he  was  going  methodically  over  Manley’s  body  from 
head  to  feet,  laying  on  the  sharp  cuts  in  a  fiendish  effort 
to  break  the  skin  by  degrees  at  every  point. 

Jimpson,  scoundrel  though  he  was,  looked  on  almost 
writh  a  feeling  of  horror. 

He  realized,  easily,  the  deliberate  fiendishness  of  this 
torture. 

By  striking,  at  first,-  blows  that  were  heavy  enough  only 
to  leave  behind  a  sore  surface  that  would  gradually  be¬ 
come  raw,  Gabe  Eastman  knew  that  he  could,  in  the  end, 
rain  on  heavy  blows  that  would  force  screams  of  agony  and 
send  a  life  out  in  a  few  score  of  seconds. 

So  far,  Manley  gave  no  sign  of  the  torment.  He  was 
mot  yet  suffering  as  he  would  be  soon. 

Frank’s  teeth  were  tightly  clenched.  He  strove  to  sub¬ 
due  the  sharpness  of  his  indrawn  breath. 

His  face  was  pallid,  but  that  he  could  not  control. 

For  an  instant,  Eastman  paused,  to  glance  at  Jimpson 
with  an  evil  smile. 

“You  remember,  I  have  seen  the  Indians  of  Canada  do 
this.  They  make  an  art  of  the  torture.  By  and  by,  when 
it  comes  to  your  turn,  you  can  strike  harder  than  I  have 
been  doing.” 

“I'd  rather  use  a  gun,”  replied  Jimpson,  sullenly. 

“Not  as  good.” 

“It’s  over  quicker.” 

“That’s  why  the  gun  is  not  good  as  this  trick.  I  don't 
want  to  have  the  thing  too  soon  over.” 

With  that  the  half-breed  returned  to  his  slow,  rhythmic, 
deliberate  lashing  with  the  switch. 

Manley  had  given  up  hope  now. 

He  knew  that  Hal  could  not  get  back  in  less  than  an  hour. 

There  would  be  no  one  else  passing  in  this  lonely,  un¬ 
broken  wilderness. 

“This  is  going  to  be  fearful !”  moaned  the  agonized  boy, 
inwardly.  “Death,  in  any  form,  is  bad  enough — but  to 
die  like  this!”  • 

He  clenched  his  teeth  more  tightly,  wondering  if  he  could 
stifle  all  sound  of  pain  to  the  very  end. 

“No  word  to  say ?”  questioned  Eastman,  as  he  continued 
,to  ply  the  whip. 

“The  word  is — stop!” 

But  this  sudden,  ringing  command  was  not  littered  by 
Frank  Manley. 

It  came  irorn  the  doorway  of  the  cabin,  now  pushed 
wide  open,  and  it  was  Hal  Spofford  who  spoke. 

“Stop!"  lie  repeated,  in  a  voice  vibrant  with  menace. 

“Stop!”  came,  also,  in  Joe  Prescott’s  voice. 
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“It'll  be  turn  about,  now!”  roared  Tod  Owen. 

Frank  Manley's  pulses  jumped  at  the  unexpected  sound 
of  these  friendly  voices. 

Jimpson,  with  an  oath,  drew  his  revolver,  leaping  to¬ 
ward  the  door. 

Eastman,  too,  dropping  the  switch,  reached  for  his 
weapon. 

“Don't  waste  any  bluff  with  guns!”  sang  out  Hal  Spof- 
ford,  derisively.  “You  don't  expect  to  shoot  your  way 
through  a  regiment,  do  you  ?” 

Over  the  shoulders  of  Prescott,  Spofford  and  Owen, 
Jimpson  got  a  glimpse  of  scores  of  waving  torches  beyond. 

Other  lights,  still  at  a  distance,  were  hurrying  down  the 
slope  and  through  the  woods  under  the  bare  trees. 

“Are  you  a  coward,  Jimpson?”  roared  the  half-breed. 
“  Shoot  your  way  through !  They'll  scatter  quick  enough 
before  bullets.” 

“No  use!”  growled  Jimpson.  “There’s  dozens  of  them. 
They’re  not  afraid  of  us.” 

“Right!”  laughed  Tod  Owen. 

Bradford’s  captain  and  the  two  Woodstock  lieutenants 
had  removed  their  snow-shoes. 

Back  of  them  other  youngsters  were  doing  the  same 
thing. 

“Can’t  we  fight?”  snarled  the  half-breed. 

By  way  of  answer  Jimpson  stepped  moodily  forward, 
handing  his  revolver  to1  Joe,  who,  turning,  tossed  it  afar 
into  a  snowdrift.  I 

“You  won’t  get  me  until  I’ve  killed  somebody!”  snarled 
Eastman,  retreating  further  into  the  cabin. 

But,  laughing,  Hal,  Joe  and  Tod  advanced  into  the 
cabin,  other  boys  crowding  in  after  them. 

“No  use,”  advised  Hal.  “Be  sensible,  like  the  other 
gallows-bird !” 

Gabe  raised  his  revolver,  but  as  he  did  so  the  boys 
ducked  and  came  at  him  from  half  a  dozen  different 
points. 

There  was  a  clinch,  a  sharp  struggle,  and  then  the  half- 
breed  hit  the  floor  hard,  borne  down  by  sheer  weight. 

“Now,  give  him  what  the  anvil  got!”  roared  Joe,  as 
Tod  took  away  the  half-breed’s  pistol. 

It  was  Frank  Manley’s  turn  to  shout: 

“Stop!” 

He  had  been  freed  by  other  boys  belonging  to  the  two 
clubs,  and  now  they  were  helping  him  to  his  feet. 

“I  don’t  want  to  spoil  sport,”  went  on  Manley,  grimly. 
“But  one  thing  I  must  insist  upon.  That  miserable  half- 
breed  belongs  to  me.  I  don’t  want  any  one  else  to  lay  a 
hand  on  him  until  I  have  gotten  through  with  handling 
him.” 

Hal  and  Joe,  therefore,  dragged  the  wretch  to  his  feet. 

Gabe  Eastman  was  trembling  now,  his  usually  dark  face 
almost  the  him  of  chalk. 

“Wait  until  1  get  myself  limbered  a  little,”  spoke  Frank, 
Hr  other  youngsters  continued  to  pour  into  tbe  little  cabin. 
“'\  \ t (■  f j  i’ll  do  my  best  to  handle  this  half-breed  as  he  should 

bt  handled.” 


“You’re  brave,  with  all  this  crowd  to  back  you  !”  faltered 
Gabe,  his  face  sickly  with  terror. 

“It  may  possibly  be  better  for  you  if  you  have  veiy 
little  to  say,”  scowled  Frank.  “I  don’t  know  as  that  is 
the  truth,  either,  for  you  are  going  to  get  all  that  can  be 
passed  to  you  in  any  case !” 

Frank  was  walking  up  and  down  in  the  limited  clear 
space,  exercising  his  arms  as  well  as  his  legs,  in  the  effort 
to  banish  as  much  of  soreness  as  possible. 

“Now,  clear  a  good  space,”  requested  our  hero.  “Guard 
the  door  and  the  windows,  though,  so  that  this  half-breed 
rat  has  no  chance  to  sneak  away.” 

Gabe  Eastman,  trembling,  stood  looking  at  the  young 
leader  of  athletes  with  a  look  of  horrified  fascination. 

“Eastman,”  Frank  went  on,  sternly,  “I’m  going  to  try 
to.  punish  you  as  I  never  punished  any  one  before.  Don’t 
think  that  what  I  do  is  on  account  of  anything  yo }i  have 
done  to  me. 

“As  between  ourselves,  I’d  be  satisfied  to  turn  you  over 
to  the  courts  for  your  full  punishment. 

“But,  in  your  villainies,  you  have  gone  much  too  far. 
You  were  not  satisfied  to  war  with  men,  who  could  fight 
back.  You  carried  your  scoundrelism  further.  You 
struck  down  and  carried  off  a  young  woman. 

“When  I  am  through  with  you  you  will  know  better 
than  to  make  war  on  women.  The  other  day,  when  we 
chased  you,  and  3ml  were  carrying  that  h^lpjess  girl,  I 
swore  that  when  1  caught  you  you’d  need  a  poultice  big 
enough  to  cover  your  whole  body.  The  time  has  come. 
I’ve  got  you.  Now  you’ll  learn  what  it  costs  to  make  war 
on  women !” 

With  a  sudden  leap,  Frank  Manley  dashed  forward  at  his 
enemy. 

A  howl  of  terror  came  from  Eastman,  but  Frank,  with 
his  left  hand,  seized  the  half-breed  by  the  throat,  slamming 
him  up  against  the  wall. 

With  his  clenched  right  fist  Manley  rained  three  ter¬ 
rific  blows  in  upon  Gabe’s  face. 

The  last  of  these  blows  landed  on  the  victim’s  mouth, 
loosening  three  or  four  teeth. 

Drawing  back  suddenly,  Frank  seized  the  wretch,  drag¬ 
ged  him  forward,  whirled  him  around  and  hurled  him  force¬ 
fully  to  the  floor. 

Yank !  Eastman  was  jerked  to  his  feet,  only  to  be  hurled 
down  again,  and  with  greater  force. 

But  again  Frank  went  after  his  face. 

Snatching  him  and  raising  him  overhead,  Frank  hurled 
the  shrieking  wretch  across  the  cabin. 

Panting,  Manley  stopped. 

“I  guess  I’ve  dene  enough,”  he  admitted.  “I’m  afraid 
to  trust  myself  further  in  this  rage.  But,  Gabe  Eastman, 

I  reckon  you’re  properly  sore  all  over.” 

“Now,  what  shall  we  do  with  him?”  asked  Hal. 

“Hold  on  to  him;  that  will  be  enough,”  Frank  responded, 
tersely.  “It’s  the  law’s  turn,  now.” 

Jimpson,  all  through  this  scene,  had  stood  quietly  in  one 
corner  of  the  cabin,  saying  nothing  and  making  no  effort 
to  escape. 
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“Those  rascals  should  be  tied,  eh?”  asked  Joe. 

“Of  course,”  assented  Manley. 

Joe  a*d  Tod  performed  the  service. 

“Now,  how  on  earth,  Hal,”  Frank  demanded,  “did  you 
get  back  so  soon,  and  with  this  following?” 

“Why,  just  after  I  left  you,”  SpofTord  replied,  “it  struck 
me  that  at  about  that  time  the  two  clubs  would  be  meet¬ 
ing  half  wav  between  Woodstock  and  Bradford.  I  also 
remembered  that  I  could  reach  a  hilltop  some  two  miles 
from  the  river  road.  From  there  I  hoped  I  could  signal  the 
fellows. 

“So,  as  I  went  forward,  I  pulled  the  wick  out  of  my 
torch  all  I  could.  Just  as  I  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  I 
could  see  the  slew  of  torches  away  down  on  the  distant 
river  road.  When  I  lighted  my  torch  it  made  a  great  old 
blaze.  Good  old  Joe  saw,  and  he  dropped.  The  fellows 
of  both  clubs  began  to  swarm  toward  me.  And  so  I 
brought  the  whole  parade  here.” 

“It’s  a  mighty  good  thing  you  didn’t  go  the  other  way, 
as  I  asked,”  Manley  grimaced.  “I  would  have  been  done 
for  in  a  few  minutes  more.” 

“You’ll  be  done  for,  yet!”  raged  Gabe  Eastman. 

“Not  by  you,  anyway,”  Frank  taunted  back.  “You’re 
just  at  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  schooling  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary.” 

“We  can  handle  ’em,  easy,  too,”  announced  Hal.  “Brad¬ 
ford  turned  out  for  the  parade,  drawing  four  toboggans. 
We  can  tie  these  wretches  on  two  of  them  and  take  them 
right  into  Woodstock.” 

“If  Bradford  is  going  our  way,”  smiled  Frank. 

“Are  we?”  ejaculated  Tod.  “That’s  just  our  route. 
Think  what  a  great  procession  we’ll  make — seventy  of  us, 
with  torches,  escorting  two  gallows-birds  to  the  police  sta¬ 
tion.  It’ll  be  a  sight  worth  seeing.  Oh,  you  couldn't 
freeze  Bradford  out  of  that,  Manley ! 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  start  was  made. 

The  prisoners,  tied  to  twro  of  the  toboggans,  were  well 
covered  with  blankets  taken  from  the  bunks  in  the 
cabin. 

Though  he  had  not  reached  the  -worst  part  of  his  in¬ 
tended  whipping  at  the  time  when  rescuing  Interference 
came,  still,  Manley  was  naturally  sore  and  stiff  when  he 
began  his  homeward  trip  on  snow-shoes. 

But  he  kept  manfully  in  motion,  gradually  working  out 
s#me  of  the  stiffness. 

» 

When  the  parade,  as  the  youngsters  of  the  two  clubs  still 
i  *Ltod  on  styling  their  turn-out,  was  a  half  a  mile  from 
IV  Dun stan  house,  Jackets  Winston  was  sent  rushing 
to  carry  to  Mr.  Dnnstan  the  news  that  a  close  watch 
o*  hi*  home  was  Mo  longer  necessary. 

Then  a.  sensation  was  caused  in  Woodstock  when  the 
“parade”  marched  through  the  streets  of  the  town. 

Still  keeping  to  their  snow-shoes,  the  youngsters  marched 
in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

First  cnme  the  Woodstock  Club,  with  captain  and  lieu¬ 
tenants  at  their  head,  and  the  rest  of  the  club  gliding  along 
in  column  of  twos. 


Woodstock  drew  the  toboggan  on  which  frightened  GaU* 
Eastmnp  lay  bound. 

Then  came  the  Bradford  club,  also  in  column  of  twos, 
and  having  charge  of  the  prostrate  Jimpson  on  another  to¬ 
boggan. 

Over  to  the  police  station  this  queer  parade  moved,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  curious  throng  on  the  sidewalks. 

Gabe  Eastman,  Jimpson  and  the  latter’s  unnamed  helper 
are  all  now  serving  their  sentences  in  the  penitentiary. 

Eastman  made  a  strong  fight,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
fortune,  but  found  that  he  could  not  bribe  justice. 

“You’re  getting  lamer  every  minute,  old  fellow,”  de¬ 
clared  Joe,  turning  to  Frank,  after  the- Bradford  club  had 
turned  a  corner  on  its  way  home. 

“Oh,  of  course,  I’m  stiff  now,”  smiled  Frank.  “Who 
wouldn’t  be  that  had  had  the  dose  of  switch-oil  that  I 
got  to-night?  But  after  a  night’s  sleep ^and  a  bath  and 
rub-down  in  the  morning  I’ll  be  pretty  near  all  right.” 

“I’m  going  home  to  stay  with  you  to-night,”  Hal  broke 
in.  “You’ll  need  some  one  to  wait  on  you  to-night.” 

Two  or  three  hours  after  they  had  gone  to  bed  that 
night  the  chums  were  awakened  by  the  racket  of  a  heavy, 
steady  downpour  on  the  roof. 

“It’s  raining,  torrents,”  Hal  reported,  coming  back  to 
bed  after  a  brief  look  out  of  the  window. 

“Our  great  snow  is  doomed,  then,”  Frank  replied.  “More 
than  tWo-thirds  of  the  snow  will  be  washed  away  if  this 
pour  keeps  up  the  rest  of  the  night.  Our  week’s  sport  is  at 
an  end.” 

“  ’Twas  a  great  week!”  uttered  Hal. 

“A  great  week!”  agreed  Manley,  drowsily,  just  before 
he  fell  asleep  once  more. 

THE  END'. 


Another  splendid  skating  story  will  be  due  next  week, 
and  with  it  will  come  the  description  of  a  Wand-new  ice 
sport  that  all  American  boys  will  welcome.  “FRANK 
MANLEY’S  NEW  GAME;  OR,  THE  HURDLE  RACE 
ON  SKATES,”  wil  be  published  complete  in  No.  22  of 
“Frank  Manley’s  Weeklv,”  out  next  week!  Every  bov  will 
want  to  know  how  a  hurdle  race  on  skates  is  managed,  and 
every  boy ’will  find  himself  intensely  interested  in  the  great 
plot  of  the  story. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE:  All  back  numbers  of  this  weekly 
are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  any 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamp*  by 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER.  ?4  UNION 
SOI  ARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  bv  return  mail. 
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PRACTICAL  TALKS  ON  TRAINING 

By  “  Physical  Director " 


s. 

No.  53. 


Comparatively  few  American  boys  know  much  about 
the  grand  old  sport  of  snow-shoeing. 

Here's  the  pity ! 

There  is  not  a  winter  sport  of  them  all  that  affords 
greater  fun  or  more  healthful  exercise  than  moving  around, 
hour  after  hour,  on  snow-shoes. 

/ij 

Unfortunately  for  the  average  boy,  the  snow-shoe  must 
be  purchased.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  even  a  fairly  good 
imitation  at  home. 

The  snow-shoe  consists  of  a  wooden  frame,  somewhat  oval 
in  shape,  and  over  this  frame  is  a  lacing  of  gut  made  very 
much  on  the  order  of  a  cane  seat  to  a  chair. 

This  device,  when  fastened  to  the  shoe  of  the  wearer, 
prevents  that  wearer  from  sinking  down  through  the  snow 
in  very  much  the  same  way  that  a  life-preserver  saves 
one  from  sinking  belowr  the  surface  of  the  water. 

With  two  or  three  days  of  faithful  practice  one  can  be¬ 
come  a  very  handy  snow-slioer.  In  time  a  very  considerable 
speed  can  be  obtained. 

A  pair  of  snow-shoes  costs,  at  a  general  average,  about 
four  dollars.  While  every  boy  cannot  afford  to  own  a  pair, 
yet  every  enterprising  junior  athletic  club" should  be  able  to 
own  at  least  one  pair,  so  that  members  may  take  turns 

at  the  fun. 

If  your  town  happens  to  be  hopelessly  snow-bound  under 
the  white  wr eight  of  a  blizzard,  imagine  what  great  fun  it  is 
to  be  the  only  one  in  your  neighborhood  who  can  get  about 
freely  wherever  he  will — no  matter  what  the  depth  of  the 
snow  may  be ! 

In  any  depth  of  snow  that  is  too  great  for  ordinary  walk¬ 
ing,  the  snow-shoe  becomes  useful  as  well  as  exhilarating. 
In  communities  where  there  are  many  deep  snows  in  a  sea- 
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eon,  snow-shoes  would  soon  be  found  to  be  a  business  neces¬ 
sity. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  blizzard*  to  keep  indoors  the  boy 
who  owns  or  has  the  use  of  a  pair  of  snow-shoes ! 

All  this  leads  up  to  mention  of  the  fact  that,  when  the 
snow  is  swirling  down  is  the  best  time  of  all  to  be  out  of 
doors,  playing  or  working. 

Many  nice,  old-fashioned  old  people  will  caution  you  to 
keep  indoors  during  a  blizzard,  for  fear  that  you  will 
“catch  cold.”  Many  more  colds  are  caught  by  keeping  in¬ 
doors,  in  hot  and  badly-ventilated  rooms.  The  boy  who 
r;;ri  play  outdoors  all  day  in  a  big  snowstorm  is  the  boy 
who  never  seerns  to  be  annoyed  by  colds. 


Yet,  if  one  is  to  be  out  for  hours  in  the  snow,  some¬ 
thing  should  be  said  as  to  foot-gear. 

Unfortunately,  many  young  Americans  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  the  very  worst  possible  footgear  to  wear  in  a 
snowstorm. 

I  refer  to  the  ordinary  rubber  boots. 

In  the  first  place,  the  rubber  is  chilling,  and  otherwise 
injurious  to  the  feet. 

Then,  if  one  gets  into  deep  snow,  more  or  less  snow  finds 
its  way  down  the  boot-legs  and  stays  there,  either  melting 
or  else  serving  as  a  cold-storage  packing  for  the  feet. 

For  warm  foot-gear  in  the  snow  weather,  the  Indian  has, 
bv  far,  the  best  idea -of  all. 

This  is  in  the  form  of  the  Indian  deerskin  moccasin, 
which  can  be  bought  usually  for  about  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  pair. 

TVo  or  three  pairs  of  coarse,  heavy  woolen  socks  should 
be  drawn  on  the  feet,  and  then  the  moccasins  fitted  on  over. 
Feet  so  clad  will  keep  warm  all  day  in  the  snow,  even  if  the 
thermometer  be  down  to  twenty  below  zero.  I  know,  for  I 
have  tried  it  often. 

For  coasting  or  snow-shoeing,  ice-boating  or  sleigh¬ 
ing  the  moccasin,  worn  as  explained  above,  canhot  be 
beaten. 

If  you  are  a  little  bit  afraid  of  catching  cold  by  being  out 
a  good  deal  in  the  snow,  remember  that  nearly  all  colds  are 
started  in  the  house.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  catch  a 
cold  in  the  open  air. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  when  the  great  blizzard  of 
March,  1888,  had  New  York  and  New  England  helpless, 
when  wires  were  down  everywhere,  and  newspapers  simply 
couldn’t  get  news  in  the  ordinary  ways,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  reporters  out  on  snow-shoes. 

In  one  newspaper  office  there  was  a  young  reporter  who 
was  ver}r  eager  to  get  out  in  the  blizzard  for  the  sake  of  a 
new  experience.  This  reporter  had  a  frightfully  severe 
cold ;  everyone  looked  for  it  to  turn  into  pneumonia.  The 
editor  didn’t  want  this  reporter  to  go  out  into  the  blizzard, 
but  the  young  man  carried  his  point.  He  spent  almost  all 
of  the  time  for  four  days  out  in  the  blizzard,  battling  along 
on  snow-shoes. 

Did  the  reporter  die  from  this  exposure  to  the  mad 
storm  ?  Not  exactly.  At  the  end  of  four  days  of  life  out 
in  the  blizzard  he  came  back  entirely  cured  of  a  cold  that 
he  had  caught  in  an  overheated  office. 

I  happen  to  know  all  about  that  case,  for  I  was  the  young 
newspaperman. 

Now,  honestly,  how  many  of  you  are  sleeping,  right 
along  through  the  winter,  with  your  bedroom  windows  open 
a  little,  no  matter  how  cold  it  is  outdoors? 

Or  have  you  a  silly  dread  that  sleeping  with  an  open 
window  brings  colds?  Colds  are  cured,  not  caused,  by  the 
open  bedroom  window. 

If  you  wake  up  in  the  morning  with  a  headache,  or  with 
sore  muscles,  ask  yourself  whether  the  window  was  really 
open  last  night  1 
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Letters  from  Readers 

NOTICE.— Write  letters  for  tKis  psage  orv  only  orve  side  of  thie  paper.  Number 
your  questions.  Do  not  ask  questions  on  the  same  pa-per  corvtadrving  ma.il 
orders.  Immediate  answers  cannot  be  giv an,  as  “Frank  Manley's  Weekly 
is  printed  several  weeks  ahead  of  the  date  of  issue.  Address  all  questions  for 
this  department  to  "Physical  Director,”  No.  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Sept.  30,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  every  one  of  The  Young  Athletes 
from  the  first  issue.  They  are  pretty  good.  The 
new  Frank  Manley  Weekly  is  the  better  of 
the  two.  Frank  is  a  wonder,  but  I  like 

Hal,  Joe,  Sato,  Jackets  and  Tod  better. 

Please  tell  me  what  you  think  of  my  meas¬ 
urements  and  records.  They  are  as  follows: 
Neck  normal,  13%  inches,  flexed  14%  inches, 
reach  69%  inches,  biceps  normal  10%  inches, 

flexed  11%  inches,  forearm  9  3-8  inches,  flexed 

9%  inches,  wrist  6%  inches,  chest  contracted  32 
inches,  normal  34%  inches,  expanded  37%  inches, 
waist  27%  inches,  hips  33%  inches,  calves  13% 
inches,  ankles  9%  inches,  age  16  years  9  months, 
height  5  feet  5%  inches,  weight  131  pounds  in 
street  clothes.  Records:  Standing  broad  jump, 
8  feet;  running  broad  jump,  13  feet;  100-yard 
dash,  12  2-5  seconds;  quarter-mile  run,  69  seconds; 
chinning  with  both  hands  seven  times,  one  hand 
twice;  bag  punching,  122  in  15  seconds,  214  in 
30  seconds,  and  356  in  1  minute;  can  dip  twenty 
times  by  light  exertion  of  abdomen.  (\)  What 
are  my  weak  points  in  the  measurement?  (2) 
How  is  my  record  at  running?  (3)  How  are  my 
records  in  bag  striking? 

H.  Arthur  Collins, 

1915  No.  Seventh  Street. 

You  are  a  solid,  well-built,  young  athlete. 
All  your  records  are  good  at  your  age,  except 
the  chinning,  which  should  be  considerably  im¬ 
proved. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  2,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  reader  of  your  king  of  weeklies,  and 
I  send  you  my  measurements.  Chest  contracted 
30  inches,  normal  33  inches,  expanded  35%  inches, 
height  5  feet  4%  inches,  weight  105  pounds,  wrist 
6  inches,  bicep  10%  inches,  calves  13  inches, 
neck  12%  inches,  hips  19’ inches.  I  exercise  with 
a  punching  bag,  pulleys,  weights,  dumbbells  and 
Indian  clubs.  I  can  run  over  three  miles  with¬ 
out  being  very  much  winded.  Hoping  to  see 
this  in  print,  I  remain, 

A  Pittsburg  Athlete. 

P.  S.— I  am  16  years  6  months  old,  waist  2S 
Inches,  across  shoulders  16  inches. 

You  are  doing  first-rate  in  training.  You  need 
a  larger,  stronger  neck,  however,  and  more 
chest  expansion.  Keep  up  your  running  steadily. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  29,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  of  the  issues  of  your  weekly 
up  to  date,  and  think  them  fine.  How  are  my 
measurements,  and  what  are  my  defects?  Age 
15,  height  5  feet  1  inch,  weight  105  pounds,  chest 
normal  28%  inches,  expanded  31  inches,  wrist 
6  inches,  neck  14%  inches,  calves  12%  Inches. 
I  run  a  mile  every  morning,  and  am  going  to 
increase  it  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  I  think  the 
bag  drill  is  fine,  and  I  am  going  to  take  it  up 
right  away.  How  do  I  stand  with  the  average 
boy  of  fifteen?  Have  I  any  good  points? 

Yours  truly, 

Joe  Looney. 

You  are  a  well  built  boy  for  your  age,  as  far 
as  the  measurements  given  show.  Your  chest 
expansion  is  fair,  but  should  be  increased  by 
another  inch.  You  will  find  the  bag  drills  just 
what  you  want  for  general  exercise. 


Salem,  N.  J.,  Oct.  1,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  some  of  the  Frank  Manley  Week¬ 
lies,  and  think  them  fine.  I  thought  I  would 
write  concerning  a  boy  by  the  name  of  James 


Macman  and  also  for  myself.  He  weighs  about 
165,  and  I  about  105.  We  run  around  the  race¬ 
track  twice,  which  is  a  mile.  We  rise  at  five- 
thirty.  It  is  our  desire  to  get  up  a  club;  can 
you  tell  us  how  to  get  one  and  make  it  go,  and 
how  many  it  would  take  to  make  a  fair-sized 
one?  Some  of  the  boys  laugh  at  us.  We  have 
started  about  a  week  ago.  And  can  you  tell  us 
how  to  become  good  athletes?  And  tell  us  what 
foods  to  eat,  and  the  ones  to  let  alone,  and 
about  coffee  and  milk  and  water,  and  if  coffee 
or  milk  is  harmful,  and  if  we  should  drink  them; 
the  amount  of  water  we  should  drink  a  day,  and 
at  meals.  Is  track  running  the  best,  or  coun¬ 
try  running,  and  what  is  the  right  way  to 
breathe?  Can  you  tell  me  if  I  can  buy  a  book 
with  all  the  games  and  the  things  I  wrote  you 
and  more,  too,  and  all  the  particulars? 

Yours  truly, 

Herbert  Bacon. 

59  Seventh  street. 

Talks  20  and  21  will  tell  you  about  starting 
an  athletic  club  and  pushing  it  onward  to  suc¬ 
cess.  Talks  44  and  45  will  put  you  on  the  track 
of  what  you  need  most  in  athletic  training. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  2,  1905. 
Dear*  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  Frank  Manley's  Weekly  for  the 
last  nine  or  ten  weeks.  I  would  like  to  have 
you  answer  these  few  questions  for  me.  I  am 
a  young  man  15  years  3%  months  old,  height  5 
feet  3  inches,  weight  in  clothes  120  pounds,  waist 
normal  28  inches,  expanded  29  inches,  chest  nor¬ 
mal  33  inches,  expanded  36  inches,  shoulders  16% 
inches,  neck  14  inches,  wrist  6  inches,  thigh  16 
inches,  arm  26  inches.  (1)  How  are  my  meas¬ 
urements,  and  what  are  my  strong  points?  Am 
I  too  stout  around  the  waist,  or  am  I  too  fat 
altogether?  If  so,  how  can  I  reduce  this  weight? 
(2)  How  can  I  gain  in  height,  and  do  you  think 
I  could  gain  four  or  five  inches  in  a  year?  (3) 
Does  tea  make  a  person  stout?  Begging  your 
pardon  for  writing  such  a  long  letter,  and  hop¬ 
ing  to  see  this  in  your  weekly  soon,  I  wish 
Frank  Manley  and  the  weekly  a  long  reign.  I 
remain, 

One  of  your  many  readers, 

Charles  J.  Friedman. 

Your  measurements  are  rather  large.  If  your 
flesh  is  not  good  and  hard,  then  you  should 
train  a  good  deal.  Waistline  is  three  inches 
too  large.  General  training,  with  plenty  of  run¬ 
ning  and  horizontal  bar  work  will  make  you 
as  tall  as  you  should  naturally  be.  Tea  does 
not  make  one  stout;  but  tea,  the  way  it  is  made 
and  served  in  this  country,  is  not  fit  to  drink. 


Lawrence,  Mass.,  Oct.  4,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Please  state  your  opinion  of  my  measurements 
in  the  columns  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly.  Age 
16  years  5  months,  weight  141  pounds,  height 
5  feet  9  inches,  chest  contracted  34  inches,  ex¬ 
panded  36  inches,  waist  30%  inches,  thigh  19 
inches,  calf  13%  Inches,  wrist  7  1-3  inches, 
shoulder  18  inches.  What  are  my  weak  and 
strong  points?  Wishing  you  success  with  your 
weekly,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

J.  A.  B.  C.  D. 

Measurements  generally  good,  except  chest  ex¬ 
pansion,  which  is  poor. 


Lead,  S.  D.,  Oct.  3,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  about  Frank  Manley  ever  since 
the  weekly  started,  and  cannot  praise  It  enough. 
Please  tell  me  If  my  measurements  correspond. 


I  am  6  feet  2  Inches  in  height,  chest  normal 
28  inches,  expanded  30  inches,  neck  13  Inches, 
ankles  7  Inches,  wrists  6%  inches,  biceps  normal 
4  Inches,  expanded  5%  inches,  weight  102  pounds, 
age  15  years.  (1)  Is  my  weight  all  right. 

Will  running  help  my  wind?  (3)  I  smoke  cigar¬ 
ettes;  should  I  stop?  I  have  a  strong  grip,  and 
can  run  quite  a  ways.  Hoping  to  see  this  In 
print  soon,  I  remain, 

Roy  Love. 

(1)  Yes.  (2)  Yes.  (3)  Of  course  you  should 
stop.  Cigarette  smokers  never  amount  to  much 
in  athletics. 


Norristown,  Pa.,  Oct.  9,  1904. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

Not  having  seen  any  letters  from  this  place 
in  your  correspondence  columns  in  Frank  Man¬ 
ley’s  Weekly,  I  write  to  you  to  tell  you  how 
we  enjoy  it.  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  a  few 
questions.  We  are  going  to  start  a  club.  (1) 
What  things  can  we  make  ourselves?  (2)  What 
is  good  for  curing  muscle-bound  people?  (3) 
In  what  State  is  Woodstock?  I  am  11  years 
old  and  weigh  81  pounds.  Am  I  under  weight? 
I  can  run  a  mile  at  a  slow  jog;  is  this  good? 

Charles  S.  Wolfe. 

(1)  You  can  make  all  the  apparatus  you  need, 
or  can  possibly  need,  if  you  read  the  first  fif¬ 
teen  numbers  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly  and 
do  just  as  the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  did.  The 
full  training  directions  and  all  are  there.  (2) 
There  is  no  really  satisfactory  remedy  after  an 
athlete  becomes  muscle-bound.  Avoid  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  work  with  weights  beyond  your 
strength  and  you  won’t  need  any  remedy.  (3) 
Not  under  weight.  At  your  age,  try  gradually 
to  increase  your  distance  to  two  and  a  half 
miles. 


Richmond  Hill,  L.  I„  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  Frank  Manley's 
Weekly,  and  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions.  Age  14  years  7  months, 
weight  13S  pounds,  height  in  socks  5  feet  7% 
inches,  neck  14  inches,  around  shoulders  3S 
inches,  chest  normal  30  inches,  expanded  33% 
inches,  upper  arm  12%  inches,  wrrist  7  inches, 
around  waist  27  inches,  around  hips  34  inches, 
thighs  20%  inches,  calves  14%  inches,  ankles 
9  inches.  (1)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2) 
Is  it  right  to  open  bedroom  windows  on  a  damp 
night?  I  hope  you  will  answer  my  questions 
in  the  regular  column.  Thanking  you  in  ad¬ 
vance,  I  am.  Very  sincerely, 

A1  Biermann. 

(1)  Your  measurements  are  highly  satisfactory. 
(2)  Of  course!  Even  consumptives  are  made 
to  do  that  nowadays. 


Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  never  written  to  you  before,  but  since 
you  have  helped  other  boys,  I  will  send  you 
my  measurements,  and  hope  you  will  give  me 
your  advice.  Age  17  years,  weight  90  pounds, 
height  5  feet  1  inch,  neck  11%  inches,  chest 
normal  28  inches,  expanded  30  inches,  waist  24 
inches,  forearm  8  inches,  wrist  5%  inches,  across 
shoulders  14  inches,  thigh  15%  inches,  ankle 
7%  inches.  How  can  I  put  on  flesh?  I  need  it 
badly.  I  am  very  thin.  I  eat  three  heavy  meals 
dally,  but  cannot  gain  in  weight  or  flesh.  Is 
cod  liver  oil  good  to  put  on  flesh?  Hoping  this 
won’t  see  the  waste-basket.  I  will  wait  for  an 
answer.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Skinny. 

Your  measurements  are  generally  below  stand¬ 
ard.  Get  at  work,  first  of  all,  though,  on  chest 
expansion.  Careful  chewing  of  food  will  enable 
you  to  extract  more  nourishment  from  it.  Cod 
liver  oil  will  help  you  to  put  on  weight,  if  you 
use  the  plain  oil.  not  the  medicated.  It  is  cut 
of  my  line  to  advise  as  to  the  other  trouble 
mentioned  in  your  letter. 


Nokomls,  Ill.,  Oct.  11.  1905, 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  the  Frank  Manl<*  Weekly  up 
to  the  present  issue,  and  1  truly  think  th*»* 
is  no  weekly  that  can  beat  it  1  will  now  take 
the  privilege  of  asking  you  a  few  question*  in 
regard  to  my  measurements,  which  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Age  15  years  7  months,  height  5  feet  7% 
Inches,  weight  130  pounds,  neck  14  inches,  acrvsss 
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shoulders  1$  Inches,  chest  normal  32  Inches,  ex¬ 
panded  $6%  inches,  waist  27  inches,  biceps  nor¬ 
mal  9%  inches,  expanded  11  inches,  forearm  10 
Inches,  thigh  20  inches,  calf  13  inches,  hips  S4 
laches.  (1)  How  are  my  measurements?  (2) 
Are  they  up  to  the  average  for  a  boy  of  my 
age?  (J)  What  are  my  weak  and  strong  points. 
If  I  have  any?  (4)  I  follow  the  exercises  given 
In  Frank  Manley's  Weekly:  is  this  right?  (5) 
I  can  run  five  miles:  Is  that  good?  Hoping 
this  will  not  reach  the  waste-basket,  I  remain, 

A  Would-be  Athlete. 

Your  measurements  are  highly  satisfactory 
throughout.  Your  running  performance  is  good, 
and  you  do  right  to  follow  the  training  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  weekly.  It  is  our  object  to  give 
our  readers  the  very  best  training  methods  there 
are. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

Please  answer  a  few  questions.  I  am  15  years 
10  months  old,  weight  115  pounds,  height  5  feet 
4  inches.  How  do  my  measurements  correspond 
with  the  average? 

Yours  truly, 

Willard  Jones. 

Height  and  weight  correspond  well  at  your 
age. 


Dear  Physical  Director: 

As  a  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Age 
13,  weight  101%  pounds,  neck  12  inches,  chest 
normal  30%  inches,  expanded  34  1-8  inches,  wrist 
6%  inches,  calf  14  inches,  ankle  9  inches.  (1) 
How  are  my  measurements?  (2)  What  are  my 
weak  points?  (3)  What  are  my  strong  ones? 
(4)  What  will  be  good  exercise  for  me?  Hop¬ 
ing  to  see  this  in  print,  I  am, 

An  Admirer. 

Your  measurements  are  too  incomplete  for 
me  to  give  much  of  an  opinion.  You  have  a 
good  chest  expansion,  though.  As  to  the  exer¬ 
cises,  take  the  course  mapped  out  and  de¬ 
scribed,  with  home-made  apparatus,  in  the  first 
fifteen  numbers  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly. 


New  York  City,  Oct.  8,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  been  a*  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly  ever  since  the  first  issue  appeared  on 
the  newsstands,  and  I  can  say  with  truth  that 
it  is  the  best  flve-cent  weekly  that  was  ever 
put  in  print.  I  herewith  give  my  measurements; 
also,  some  questions  I  would  like  you  to  answer. 
Age  15  years  2  months,  height  5  feet  3  inches, 
weight  105  pounds,  chest  normal  30  Inches,  chest 
expanded  33  inches,  waist  27  inches,  shoulders 
16  inches,  neck  14  inches,  calves  14  inches, 
ankles  10%  inches,  thighs  18%  inches,  biceps 
10%  Inches,  forearm  9%  inches,  wrist  6%  inches. 
(1)  What  are  my  defects  and  how  can  I  remedy 
them?  (2)  What  exercises  should  I  take  to 
strengthen  my  back  muscles?  Hoping  to  soon 
see  this  in  print,  I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  J.  D. 

Pres,  of  “Perseverance  Club.” 

(1)  The  only  fault  I  can  find  Is  that  your 
waistline  Is  too  large.  The  abdominal  drills  In 
Nos.  28  and  32  of  The  Young  Athlete’s  Weekly 
will  remedy  that.  Chest  good,  neck  strong,  and 
calves  sturdy.  (2)  The  Manley  bag-throwing 
work,  described  In  the  earlier  numbers  of  Frank 
Manley's  Weekly. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Oct.  10,  1905. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

Received  your  reply  to  my  question  In  Frank 
Manley’s  Weekly  No.  3,  and  am  very  sorry  that 
I  forgot  U>  put  In  my  height  and  age.  Please 
compare  printed  and  written  measurements  and 
let  me  know  if  I  am  progressing.  The  printed 
measurements  were  taken  about  nine  weeks  ago. 
Neck  13%  inches,  chest  expanded  35  1-8  inches, 
normal  31  inches,  contracted  29  inches,  waist  27 
Inches,  around  hips  21  Inches,  thigh  18  3-8  inches, 
aalf  12  7-%  inches,  ankle  9%  Inches,  biceps  normal 
ft  1-8  inches,  expanded  11%  Inches,  forearm  10 
inches,  wrist  7  Inches,  height,  5  feet  6%  Inches, 
age  1A  years  6  months,  around  shoulders  4J 
in- he*,  across  shoulders  16  7-8  Inches.  Now  a 
Mr  words  about  that  club  I  wrote  you  about. 
Harry  Erlksen  and  myself  will  to-day  go  to  the 
city  iirr.it*  Slid  try  to  find  a  nice  barn  near  the 


Desplaines  river,  and  rent  It  for  training  of  the 
boys.  We  will  pattern  it  from  that  of  the  Wood¬ 
stock  club  as  dose  as  any  human  being  can 
do,  starting  with  No.  1  of  The  Young  Athlete’s 
Weekly  and  following  right  up,  doing  whatever 
the  Up  and  At  ’Em  Boys  have  done.  Every 
boy  In  the  T.  Y.  A.  A.  A.  Is  the  son  of  a 
workman  and  also  works  for  his  living,  so  you 
see  we  will  have  to  work  hard  for  anything 
we  want  in  the  way  of  apparatus,  etc.  I 
further  agree  with  the  Now  or  Never  Boys  that 
you  deserve  a  Christmas  present  of  the  best 
make.  I  think  I  will  now  close,  thanking  you 
in  advance  for  reply.  I  will  also  report  to  you 
of  our  moves  In  the  future,  as  we  want  your 
advice  on  everything  we  do.  Kindly  print. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  R.  L.  Ehrbar,  Pres. 

P.  S. — We  propose  calling  our  club  “The 
Young  Athlete’s  Asset,"  or  the  “I  Will  Boys.” 
Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  Physical  Director, 
Frank  Tousey,  Frank  Manley,  and  the  Up  and 
At  ’Em  Boys. 

Your  measurements  already  show  a  good  deal 
of  improvement.  You  are  well  set-up  for  an 
athlete.  I  shall  take  great  interest  in  hearing 
all  about  that  club.  In  the  first  fifteen  num¬ 
bers  or  so  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly  you  will 
find  abundant  descriptions  of  apparatus  that 
you  can  make  for  yourselves,  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  training  with  the  same.  You  young 
men  evidently  have  grit.  Either  of  the  club 
names  you  suggest  are  excellent.  Another  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  you  might  call  yourselves  the 
Manley  Boys.  To  those  who  ask  the  meaning 
you  can  explain  that  Frank  Manley  is  the  type 
of  real  American  boy. 

i  - 

Boston,  Oct.  7,  1905. 

Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  every  one  of  the  Frank  Manley 
Weeklies  and  I  like  them  very  much.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  I  am  16  years 
of  age  and  weigh  125  pounds.  Every  morning 
when  I  wake  up  I  have  a  bad  headache.  I 
keep  my  window  open  every  night.  I  do  not 
’  smoke  or  indulge  in  any  intoxicating  liquors. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  remain, 

Yours  truly,  M.  B. 

From  your  statement  I  judge  thatj  you  eat 
rather  too  much,  and  perhaps  of  some  foods  that 
are  not  advisable.  Probably,  also,  you  eat  quickly 
and  drink  beverages  with  your  meals.  If  you 
chew  every  morsel  of  food  to  a  fine  pulp  before 
swallowing,  omit  all  beverages  at  meal  times 
and  for  half  an  hour  after,  and  then  drink  plenty 
of  water  at  other  times.  I  do  not  believe  your 
headaches  will  stay  with  you  for  long. 


Montreal,  P.  Q. 

I  have  read  all  the  issues  of  your  splendid 
weekly,  and  I  think  they  are  the  best  books  out. 
I  am  head  cf  a  club;  but  it  has  only  four  mem¬ 
bers.  The  fellows  around  our  district  have  no 
spirit.  When  you  ask  them  to  join,  they  just 
laugh  and  say,  “What’s  the  use?”  But  I  hope 
for  better  success.  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  a  few  questions.  Age  14  years  7  months, 
height  5  feet  4  inches,  ankle  8%  inches,  calf 
13  inches,  thigh  17  inches,  waist  26%  inches, 
chest  normal  30  inches,  expanded  33  inches, 
across  shoulders  19  Inches,  wrist  6%  inches,  right 
forearm,  9%  Inches,  left  forearm  9  inches,  biceps 
normal  8%  inches,  expanded  10%  inches,  neck 
13  Inches,  weight  110%  pounds.  I  can  jump  4 
feet  9  inches  in  a  running  high  jump,  running 
broad  jump  14  feet  6  Inches;  can  run  100  yards 
in  12  seconds.  Are  these  good?  Am  I  too  tall 
for  my  age?  Yours  very,  truly, 

Frank  Stebenne. 

v  Your  own  measurements  should  answer  the 
question  of  the  other  boys,  “What’s  the  use?” 
You  will  find  very  few  boys  among  your  friends 
who  are  as  well  developed  as  you  are.  You 
are  not  too  tall,  as  you  are  in  splendid  pro¬ 
portion.  It  looks  to  me  very  much  as  if  you 
had  been  following  the  training  laid  down  In 
this  weekly.  Your  records  are  fine  at  your  age, 
and  you  should  be  elected  captain  of  your  club. 

Buchanan,  Mich.,  Sept.  29,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

As  I  am  a  reader  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly, 
I  thought  I  would  send  In  my  measurements, 
which  I  do  not  think  perfect.  Arms  above 
the  elbow  13  inches,  calves  ID  Inches,  legs  above 


knee  21  inches,  chest  36  Inches,  expanded  39 
Inches.  I  ask  you  if  they  are  perfect,  and  If 
not  which  needs  to  be  developed?  Here  are  my 
records:  100  yards,  10  4-5  seconds;  standing  broad 
jump,  10  feet;  running  broad  jump,  1*  feet; 
standing  high  jump,  3  feet  I  Inches;  running 
high  Jump,  4  feet  10  inches.  Age  18.  Hoping  to 
see  this  in  your  next  week’s  issue,  I  olose  with 
regards,  J.  K. 

Measurements  are  incomplete,  but  I  take  it 
that  you  are  well  developed.  Records  are  very 
good  at  your  age. 


Dayton,  O.,  Oct.  16,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  most  of  the  issues  of  The  Young 
Athlete’s  Weekly,  and  all  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly.  I  have  read  a  good  many  flve-cent 
libraries,  but  none  can  compare  with  the  last 
named.  I  have  written  this  letter  for  the  real 
purpose  of  giving  you  my  measurements,  but 
cannot  omit  the  praising  of  these  books.  I  have 
for  the  last  five  years  been  bothered  with 
asthma,  and  anybody  who  has  never  had  this 
trouble  can’t  imagine  what  a  plague  it  is.  I 
was  thinking  a  change  of  climate  might  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect  of  curing  me.  My  measurements 
are:  Calf  14  inches,  thigh  19%  inches,  ankle  9 
inches,  knee  14  inches,  wrist  7%  inches,  waist 
29%  inches,  hips  32%  inches,  shoulders  16  'inches, 
chest  normal  31%  inches,  expanded  34%  inches, 
neck  14  inches,  forearm  10%  inches,  biceps  10% 
Inches  flexed  11%  inches,  height  5  feet  6%  inches, 
weight  137  pounds,  age  19  years.  Am  in  fairly 
good  health.  (1)  How  are  my  measurements? 
(2)  Will  athletic  training  help  to  rid  me  of 
asthma?  (3)  I  eat  lots  of  fruit  of  all  kinds. 
Is  this  good  for  me?  Hoping  to  see  this  in 
print  as  soon  as  possible,  I  remain,  a  constant 
admirer  of  Frank  Manley’s  Weekly. 

A.  K. 

(1)  Very  satisfactory.  (2)  Yes;  and  a  moun¬ 
tain  climate  ought  to  help  you  greatly.  (3) 
Very  good. 


Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  Oct.  9,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  read  all  the  copies  of  The  Young  Ath¬ 
lete’s  Weekly,  and  those  of  Frank  Manley’s 
Weekly  to  date.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions.  Age  14  years,  weight  95  pounds, 
height  5  feet  1  inch,  chest  29  inches,  expanded 
33  inches,  neck  12  inches,  waist  21  inches.  How 
are  my  measurements?  In  the  morning  I  take 
a  bath,  run  two  miles,  exercise  five  minutes 
with  dumbbells,  with  the  punching  bag  ten  min¬ 
utes,  club  five  minutes,  wall  machine  5  minutes, 
parallel  bars  five  minutes,  deep  breathing  five 
minutes.  Do  you  think  I  could  become  an  ath¬ 
lete?  Is  a  two-mile  run  good  for  my  age?  What 
do  you  think  of  my  training?  Wishing  long  life 
to  you  and  Frank  Manley,  I  am, 

Yours  truly.  An  Admirer. 

Your  measurements  are  good  and  chest  expan¬ 
sion  splendid.  Your  training  course  Is  well  ar¬ 
ranged.  Of  course  you  can  become  an  athlete; 
ypu  are  becoming  one  all  the  time. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  11,  1905. 
Dear  Physical  Director: 

I  have  just  started  reading  your  Frank  Man¬ 
ley’s  Weekly.  I  have  read  five  already,  and 
think  they  are  fine  for  young  boys.  I  would 
like  you  to  answer  me  a  few  questions.  My 
measurements  are:  Height  5  feet  3  inches, 
weight  93  pounds,  neck  12%  inches,  chest  nor¬ 
mal  30  inches,  expanded  32  inches,  across  shoul¬ 
ders  19  Inches,  forearm  10  inches,  wrist  6  inches, 
ankles  7%  inches,  calves  11%  inches,  age  15 
years  1  month.  (1)  What  are  my  weak  and 
strong  points?  (2)  What  weight  medicine  ball 
should  I  use?  (3)  How  long  should  I  use  It? 
(4)  How  long  should  I  practice  on  the  hori¬ 
zontal  bar  and  with  dumbbells?  (5)  What  weight 
bag  should  I  use  in  the  drills  which  Frank 
Manley  has  described  in  his  weeklies.  Are  In¬ 
dian  clubs  as  good  to  use  as  dumbbells  in 
practice?  Yours  truly, 

Leo  Wiley. 

(1)  You  are  light  in  weight  and  slender,  and 
have  not  chest  expansion  enough.  (2)  The  regu¬ 
lar  Y.  M.  C.  A.  size.  (3)  Until  you  become 
Just  a  little  winded.  (4)  The  regulation  drills. 
((5)  Depends  on  which  exercise  you  mean.  Use 
both  clubs  and  bells. 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

1  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  1EGULAB,  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Each  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  geod  paper,  in  claar  type  and  nu&tly  bound  in  an  attractive,  illustrated  cover. 
Most  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  suck  a  simple  manner  that  any 
child  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subjects 
mentioned. 


THESE  ROOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  BE 

FROM  THIS  OFFICE  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OR  ANY  _ 

CENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY  Publish*'..  9A  t; 


SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 


Q/mn  no  XT  V 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM.  % 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE. — Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contaius  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  hox-ses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORAGULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS. — Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
givea  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  aiid  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC.  - 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  diifer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword  ;  also  instruction  in  archery.  ' 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  now  TO  DO  Tricks  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
slelght-of-hnnd  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
gpecially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Haffuer.  Illustrated.  | 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
end  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 

card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN —Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS. — Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with,  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  JToys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  IN  V’ENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  JEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS. — Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


LLTTtn  WRITING. 

No.  11.  ITOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young  and  old. 

No.  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  Instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN  — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  vour  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer:  and.  in  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  everv  rouug 
lady  in  f  no  lnnd  should  hnvo  this  book. 

No.  74.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECT!  Y — Con 
taming  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject  | 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specluieu  letters. 


THE  STAGE. 

t>A&V41V-THE  B0YS  of  neW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
JSOOK.. — Containing  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
*est  tamous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  T11E  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Ir’sh.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

e  OF  uNEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKE  ROOK— Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
ganizing_  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

.  No.  bo.  Ml  LDOON  8  JOKES.  I  his  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc!,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  i9.  PIOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  SO.  Gl  S  V  ILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters  ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  ail  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL-  / 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY7.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It.  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just,  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  ror  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  crociuet.  dominoes,  etc.  .  , 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

and  witty  sayings.  ^ .  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

No  5?  HOW  TO  PLAY  d\RDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,’ giving  the  rules  and  fv  Erections  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  lU  ,ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
coMpletekook.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE— It 
Is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
-11  anout  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No  33*  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of’govl  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pear!  to  {«*4  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  a.*d 
in  the  drawing-™*®1' 

DECLAMATION. 

No  27  ROW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
— bea'-  o  <r  mwt  popular  «e>-  tion*  in  use,  o on»pn«naf  Dutch 
dialect.  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
standard  reading 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a | good  speaker,  render  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  aim  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving,  sensible  advice,"  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  over  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book; 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A.  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Kggdo 

*  No. '  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  84.  -HOW  TO  BECOME  AY  AUTHOR— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  Use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and.  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

jpj  1 1  H.7T  d  • 

'  No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventurc3 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 
v  No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  bow  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  .By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
knew  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  apd  written  by  Lu  Senarena,  author 
of  “How  t«  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  (IS.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in- 
struetiona  of  bovr  to  gain  admission  to  tha  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing:  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  bistoriwal  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Bn  S’enarene,  author  of  “How  to  Become  a 
West  Point  Military  Cadet. " 


wiu,  mm  stanuarj  J0  CEWTS  EACH,  ©R  3  FOR  25  cents: 

Address  FRANK  TOUSEI,  Publisher.  34  Union  Square,  Now  York. 


THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  76 

A  Weekly  Magazine  containing  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution. 

By  HARRY  MOORE. 

These  stories  are  based  on  actual  facts  and  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  exciting  adventures  of  a  brave  band 
of  American  youths  who  were  always  ready  and  willing  to  imperil  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  helping  along  the 
gallant  cause  of  Independence.  Every  number  will  consist  of  32  large  pages  of  reading  matter,  bound  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  colored  cover. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

197  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Budd’s  Crossing;  or,  Hot  Work  in  Cold 
Weather. 


198  The  Liberty 

199  The  .Liberty 

200  The  Liberty 

201  The  Liberty 

202  The  Liberty 

203  The  Liberty 

Forge. 

204  The  Liberty 

205  The  Liberty 

206  The  Liberty 

207  The  Liberty 

Howe. 

208  The  Liberty 

209  The  Liberty 

Cock.” 

210  The  Liberty 

211  The  Liberty 

Proved  a 

212  The  Liberty 

Gates. 

213  The  Liberty 

214  The  I.iberty 

pendence 

215  The  Liberty 

216  The  I.iberty 

217  The  I.iberty 

218  The  Liberty 

219  The  Liberty 

220  The  I  iberty 

221  The  I  iberty 

222  The  Liberty 

223  The  Liberty 

224  The  Liberty 


Boys'  Raft ;  or,  Floating  and  Fighting. 

Boys  at  Albany  ;  or,  Saving  General  Schuyler 
Boys  Good  Fortune ;  or,  Sent  on  Secret  Service. 

Boys  at  Johnson’s  Mill  ;  or,  A  Hard  Grist  to  Grind. 
Bovs’  Warning;  or,  A  Tip  that  Came  in  Time. 

Boys  with  Washington ;  or,  Hard  Times  at  Valley 

Boys  after  Brant ;  or,  Chasing  the  Indian  Raiders. 
Boys  at  Red  Bank;  or,  Routing  the  Hessians. 

Boys  and  the  Riflemen  ;  or,  Helping  all  They  Could. 
Boys  at  the  Mischianza ;  or,  Good-by  to  General 

Boys  and  Pulaski ;  or,  The  Polish  Patriot. 

Boys  at  Hanging  Rock ;  or,  The  “Carolina  Game 

Boys  on  the  Pedee ;  or,  Maneuvering  with  Marion. 

Boys  at  Guilfor.d  Courthouse ;  or,  A  Defeat  that 
Victory.  „  .  _ 

Boys  at  Sanders’  Creek ;  or,  The  Error  of  General 

Boys  on  a  Raid ;  or,  Out  with  Colonel  Brown. 

Boj  s  at  Gowanus  Creek  ;  or,  For  Liberty  and  Inde- 

Boys’  Skirmish  ;  or.  At  Green  Spring  Plantation. 
Bovs  and  the  Governor ;  or,  Tryon’s  Conspiracy. 
Boys  in  Rhode  Island;  or,  Doing  Duty  Down  East. 
Boys  After  Tarleton  ;  or.  Bothering  the  “Butcher.” 
Boys’  Daring  Dash  ;  or.  Death  Before  Defeat. 

Boys  and  the  Mutineers ;  or.  Helping  “Mad  Anthony.” 
Boys  Out  West ;  or,  The  Capture  of  Vincennes. 

Boys  at  Princeton  ;  or,  Washington’s  Narrow  Escape. 
Boys  Heartbroken  ;  or,  The  Desertion  of  Dick. 

Boys  in  the  Highlands;  or,  Working  Along  the  Hud- 


225  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Hackensack;  or,  Beating  Back  the  British. 

226  The  Liberty  Boys’  Keg  of  Gold ;  or,  Captain  Kidd's  Legacy. 

227  The  Liberty  Bovs  at  Bordentown  ;  or,  Guarding  the  Stores. 

228  The  Liberty  Boys’  Best  Act;  or,  The  Capture  of  Carlisle. 

229  The  Liberty  Boys  on  the  Delaware  ;  or,  Doing  Daring  Deeds. 

230  The  Liberty  Boys’  Long  Race;  or,  Beating  the  Redcoats  Out. 

231  The  I.iberty  Boys  Deceived ;  or,  Dick  Slater’s  Double. 

232  The  Libertv  Boys’  Boy  Allies;  or,  Young,  But  Dangerous. 

233  The  Liberty  Boys’  Bitter  Cup  ;  or,  Beaten  Back  at  Brandywine. 

234  The  Liberty  Boys1  Alliance  ;  or,  Tho  Reds  Who  Helped. 

235  The  Liberty  Boys  on  the  War-Path  ;  or,  After  the  Enemy. 

236  The  Liberty  Boys  After  Cornwallis;  or,  Worrying  the  Earl. 

237  The  I.iberty  Boys  and  the  Liberty  Bell ;  or,  How  They  Saved  It. 


238  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Lydia  Darrah ;  or,  A  Wonderful  Woman’s 

WTarning. 

239  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Perth  Amboy ;  or,  Franklin’s  Tory  Son. 

240  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  “Midget”  ;  or,  Good  Goods  in  a  Small 

Package. 

241  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Frankfort ;  or,  Routing  the  “Queen’s  Rang¬ 

ers.” 

242  The  Liberty  Boys  and  General  Lacey  ;  or,  Cornered  at  the  “Crooked 

Billet.” 

243  The  Liberty  Boys  at  the  Farewell  Fete ;  or,  Frightening  the  British 

With  Fire. 

244  The  Liberty  Boys’  Gloomy  Time ;  or,  Darkest  Before  Dawn. 

245  The  Liberty  Boys  on  the  Neuse  River ;  or,  Campaigning  in  North 

Carolina. 

246  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Benedict  Arnold ;  or,  Hot  Work  With  a 

Traitor. 

247  The  Liberty  Boys  Excited ;  or,  Doing  Whirlwind  Work. 

248  The  Liberty  Boys’  Odd  Recruit ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Saw  Fun  in 

Everything. 

249  The  Liberty  Boys’  Fair  Friend;  or,  The  Woman  Who  Helped. 

250  The  Liberty  Boys  “Stumped”  ;  or,  The  Biggest  Puzzle  of  All. 

251  The  Liberty  Boys  in  New  York  Bay ;  or,  Difficult  and  Dangerous 

Work. 

252  The  Liberty  Boys’  Own  Mark ;  or,  Trouble  for  the  Tories. 

253  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Newport ;  or,  The  Rhode  Island  Campaign. 

254  The  Liberty  Boys  and  “Black  Joe”  ;  or,  The  Negro  Who  Helped. 

255  The  Liberty  Boys  Hard  at  Work ;  or,  After  the  Marauders. 

256  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  “Shirtmen”  ;  or,  Helping  the  Virginia 

Riflemen. 

257  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Fort  Nelson ;  or,  The  Elizabeth  River  Cam¬ 

paign. 

258  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Captain  Betts ;  or,  Trying  to  Down  Tryon. 

259  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Bemis  Heights;  or,  Helping  to  Beat  Bur- 

goyne. 

260  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  “Little  Rebels”  ;  or,  The  Boys  Who 

Bothered  the  British. 

261  The  Liberty  Boys  at  New  London ;  or,  The  Fort  Griswold  Mas¬ 

sacre. 

262  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Thomas  Jefferson ;  or,  How  They  Saved  the 

Governor. 

263  The  Liberty  Boys  Banished ;  or,  Sent  Away  by  General  Howe. 

264  The  Liberty  Boys  at  the  State  Line ;  or,  Desperate  Doings  on  the 

Dan  River 

265  The  Liberty  Boys’  Terrible  Trip ;  or,  On  Time  in  Spite  of  Every¬ 

thing. 

266  The  Liberty  Boys’  Setback ;  or,  Beset  by  Redcoats.  Redskins,  and 

Tories. 
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FRANK  MANLEY’S  WEEKLY 

*******  **GOOD  STORIES  OF  YOUNG  ATHLETES********** 

(Formerly  “THE  YOUNG  ATHLETE’S  WEEKLY”) 

BY  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 


Issued  every  Friday.  A  32-PAGE  BOOK  FOB  5  CENTS.  Handsome  Colored  Covers. 


These  intensely  interesting  stories  describe  the  adventures  of  Frank  Manley,  a  plucky  young  athlete,  who  tries  to  ex- 

Each  number  contains  a  story  of  manly  sports,  replete  with  lively  incidents. 
Every  popular  game  will  be  featured  in  the  succeeding  stories,  such  as  base- 
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cel  in  all  kinds  of  games  and  pastimes, 
dramatic  situations  and  a  sparkle  of  humor, 
ball,  skating,  wrestling,  etc. 


ALREADY  PUBLISHED: 

1  Frank  Manley’s  Real  Fight ;  or,  What  the  Push-Ball  Game  Brought 

About. 

2  Frank  Manley’s  Lightning  Track ;  or,  Speed’s  Part  in  a  Great 

Crisis. 

3  Frank  Manley’s  Amazing  Vault ;  or,  Pole  and  Brains  in  Deadly 

Earnest. 

4  Frank  Manley’s  Gridiron  Grill  ;  or,  The  Try-Out  for  Football  Grit. 

5  Frank  Manley’s  Great  Line-Up  ;  or,  The  Woodstock  Eleven  on  the 

Jump. 

6  Frank  Manley's  Prize  Tackle  ;  or,  The  Football  Tactics  that  Win. 

7  Frank  Manley’s  Mad  Scrimmage  ;  or,  The  Trick  that  Dazed  Brad¬ 

ford. 

8  Frank  Manley’s  Lion-Hearted  Rush  ;  or,  Staking  Life  on  the  Out¬ 

come. 

9  Frank  Manley’s  Mad  Break  Through  ;  or,  Playing  Halfback  for  All 

it  is  Worth. 

10  Frank  Manley’s  Football  Strategy ;  or,  Beating  Tod  Owen’s  Fake 

Kick. 

11  Frank  Manley’s  Jap  Ally;  or,  How  Sato  Played  the  Gridiron 

Game. 


12  Frank  Manley’s  Tandem  Trick ;  or,  now  Hal  Spofford  Fooled  the 

Enemy. 

13  Frank  Manley’s  Whirling  Ten-Miler  ;  or,  Making  Wind  and  Fortune 

Twins. 

14  Frank  Manley’s  Sweetheart ;  or,  Winning  Out  for  Kitty  Dunstan's 

Sake. 

15  Frank  Manley’s  Prize  Skating  Squad  ;  or,  Keen  Real  Life  on  the 

Ice. 

16  Frank  Manley’s  Christmas  Gift ;  or,  The  Luck  that  Ice  Hockey 

Brought. 

17  Frank  Manley’s  Ice  Carnival ;  or,  The  Grandest  Winter  Week  on 

Record. 

18  Frank  Manley's  Stolen  Goal ;  or,  The  Newest  Trick  in  Basket  Ball. 

19  Frank  Manley’s  Ice  Boat  Regatta ;  or,  The  Fellows  Who  Came  in 

Second  Best. 

20  Frank  Manley’s  Sweeping  Score ;  or,  A-AVonderful  Day  at  Curling. 

21  Frank  Manley’s  Snow-Shoe  Squad ;  or,  A  Week  of  Rousing  Life  in 

the  Open. 

22  Frank  Manley’s  New  Game  ;  or,  The  Hurdle  Race  on  Skates. 
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LATEST  ISSUES: 

14  Frank  Manley  in  the  Box  ;  or,  The  Curve  That  Rattled  Bradford. 

15  Frank  Manley’s  Scratch  Hit ;  or,  The  Luck  of  “The  Up-and-at-'em 

Boys.” 

16  Frank  Manley’s  Double  Play  ;  or,  The  Game  That  Brought  Fortune. 

17  Frank  Manley's  All-around  Game  ;  or,  Playing  All  the  Nine  Posi¬ 

tions. 

18  Frank  Manley’s  Eight-Oared  Crew  ;  or,  Tod  Owen's  Decoration  Day 

Regatta. 

19  Frank  Manley’s  Earned  Run  ;  or,  The  Sprint  That  Won  a  Cup. 

20  Frank  Manley’s  Triple  Play ;  or,  The  Only  Hope  of  the  Nine. 

21  Frank  Manley’s  Training  Table  ;  or.  Whipping  the  Nine  into  Shape. 

22  Frank  Manley’s  Coaching;  or,  The  Great  Game  that  “Jackets” 

Pitched. 

23  Frank  Manley’s  First  League  Game;  or,  The  Fourth  of  July  Battle 

With  Bradford. 


BE  HEALTHY! 

24  Frank  Manley’s  Match  with  Giants  ;  or.  The  Great  Game  With  the 

Alton  “Grown-Ups.” 

25  Frauk  Manley's  Training  Camp  ;  or,  Getting  in  Trim  for  the  Great¬ 

est  Ball  Game. 

26  Frank  Manley's  Substitute  Nine;  or,  A  Game  of  Pure  Grit. 

27  Frank  Manley's  Longest  Swim  ;  or,  Battling  with  Bradford  in  the 

Water. 

28  Frank  Manley’s  Bunch  of  Hits  ;  or,  Breaking  the  Season's  Batting 

Record. 

29  Frank  Manley’s  Double  Game ;  or,  The  Wonderful  Four-Team 

Match. 

30  Frank  Manley’s  Summer  Meet ;  or,  “Trying  Out”  the  Bradfords 

31  Frank  Manley  at  His  Wits'  End  ;  or,  Playing  Against  a  Bribed  Um¬ 

pire. 

32  Frank  Manley’s  Last  Ball  Game ;  or,  The  Season's  Exciting  Good- 

Bye  to  the  Diamond. 


By  “PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR” 
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